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A N aged man, whose life had borne him past 
4A fourscore years, is standing on the hill-side 
that overlooks one of the Western cities o° this 
Western World. Leaning on his staff, he looks 
on the marks of industry, enterprise, and prog- 
ress that spread out before him. He sees the 
rising smoke of many furnaces; the spires and 
towers of a score of churches; the piles of 
houses that line the outstretching intersecting 
streets; the river covered with watercraft, bring- 
ing and conveying the production and popula- 
tion of the busy humanity of the city. He is 
startled by the unearthly scream of the steam- 
whistle leading the rushing railway train. The 
scene of activity and wealth wakes up with in- 
tense vividness the memories of years long past. 
The events of former days are before him, and 
he breaks out into an irrepressible soliloquy: 

“Sixty years ago I piled up in this valley 
the logs that made the first dwelling-place for 
civilized man. The river was then unrufiled by 
the motion of the paddle-wheel. The only wor- 
ship from Christian lips was the simple family 
prayer from my father’s cabin. The silence of 
the place, now broken by the perpetual strokes 
of the artisan and the hum of machinery, by 
the noise of the loaded dray-cart over these 
paved streets, and by all these conflicting and 
aiding efforts of human life, was then only dis- 
turbed by the song-bird, or the wild deer that 
drummed his vigil as he came to drink at the 
river-side, or by the busy ax of the emigrant 
clearing the field for the crop that would feed 
his small rustic household. The few that first 
settled here had their chief hopes in the pros- 
pect that the tide of emigration would turn 
hither enough to form a settlement sufficient to 
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society enough to break the lonesomeness of 
pioneer life. What I now see appears as the 
marvelous magic of an Eastern tale. And yet 
it is real.” 

Such an instance of material progress, as we 
have described, is a true type of what is already 
common, or soon will be, overspreading the vast 
domain of this great country—the wonder of 
the present generation, and the hope of devel- 
oping greatness to the future. 

But the material prosperity of this country, 
though more visible, is not more real than the 
religious. It is like the fruit that is seen, while 
Christianity has been the hidden sap and life 
of the tree that bears it. The enterprise and 
activity of the citizen that have caused such 
monetary and social advancement in the com- 
munities, have not surpassed the zeal of the 
Christian in establishing religious institutions, 
and in diffusing through these communities the 
influence of Christian life. In truth, these out- 
ward signs, of what is commonly called the 
work of civilization, are the best evidence of 
what Christianity has done for those who have 
wrought them. The religion of Jesus has in- 
spired the energy, and given direction and bal- 
ance to the efforts; it has touched up with 
beauty the individual or corporate labors that 
have made and will make this nation opulent 
in prosperity. This is the salt that has seasoned 
and preserved us. Who have been the chief 
instruments in diffusing it? 

The founder of American Methodism can not, 
with mortal eyes, look on the scene of his 
earthly labors and witness their results in the 
greatest exhibition of progressive religious in- 
fluence that the world has known since the days 
of the apostles. The life of Philip Embury was 
brief, and the work he had the honor only to 
begin has been continued, extended, and ma- 
tured by others; but the fruit of it is not less 
wonderful than the great material prosperity of 
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the nation. Is it too much to suppose that he 
has, from a better stand-point than mortal vi- 
sion could give him, a view of what American 
Methodism now is; and that he recalls the cir- 
cumstances of his first sermon on this continent? 
If he may, and the past and the present are 
the subject of his soliloquy, what will he say? 
“One hundred years ago I was aroused to duty 
by the quickening exhortations of a holy wo- 
man, and preached the first sermon of a follower 
of Wesley in the New World. It was addressed 
to an @xtemporized audience of five persons, 
poor emigrants from the Emerald Isle. It was 
delivered in a humble, retired dwelling of the 
future metropolis of the land. My hearers and 
the preacher were without influence or rank in 
the country of their adoption. The restraints 
of religion were so weak on the lives of the 
people of the colonies that they were generally 
demoralized in manners. The witnesses to a 
pure evangelical piety were very few, and their 
testimony was, at the best, equivocal and hesi- 
tating. My preaching was only the new teach- 
ing of a working layman of an unknown sect, 
without position, without prestige, without ec- 
clesiastical organization, and without recogni- 
tion by the Churches of the land. How un- 
promising the field for cultivation, how many 
and great were the hinderances to success! The 
few that were soon gathered into a class were 
like sheep scattered upon the mountains with- 
out a shepherd. Their faith and hope of the 
future appeared strong if they only contem- 
plated bringing to their fold the poor, and re- 
ligiously neglected by others, and by mutual 
watch-care and protection to save them from the 
contaminations of a demoralizing world. Often, 
as I looked around me on the corruptions of 
society, or on the bigotry and formalism, and, 
not unfrequently, the skepticism of the pro- 
fessed Christianity about me, I asked, Can these 
dry and withered bones live? And now, ‘What 
hath God wrought?” ‘The handful of corn in 
the earth on the top of the mountains is shak- 
ing like Lebanon.’”’ 

How soon that private room of the first ser- 
mon became too small for the company that 
assembled to hear! How soon the more com- 
modious rigging loft proved too strait for the 
crowd! How soon the faith and zeal of the 
saints had laid the foundations of their first 
church, and from it sounded out the word of 
the Lord to all the inhabitants of the land! 
“Who shall count the dust of Jacob, and the 
number of the fourth part of Israel! Behold 
the people shall rise up as a great lion, and lift 
ap himself as a young lion.” That mother 
Church has multiplied itself till the same songs 





that echoed from its walls are repeated from 
ten thousand Churches scattered in every city, 
town, and village of the land, and twenty thou- 
sand ministers, the successors of that first lay 
preacher, minister at their altars, proclaiming 
the same free, present, and full salvation to 
millions of attentive hearers, That little class 
of five members has duplicated and reduplica- 
ted itself, till scores of thousands of these social 
guardians of spiritual life keep alive the relig- 
ious fire in the hearts of nearly two millions of 
devout Christians. The bigotry, formalism, and 
skepticism of the Churches then existing, have 
given place to the truths of the itinerant’s mes- 
sage, and these Churches have been permeated 
and invigorated by a measure of his spiritual 
power. The intrepid evangelist of Methodism 
has proved himself equal to every demand on 
his ministry. He has entered every open door, 
and he has gathered to his Master’s garner from 
every ripening field. He has gone out with the 
countless emigrations, and in the rude cabin of 
the pioneer, or to the rustic assemblage of the 
settlers of the prairie, has spoken words that 
infused a Christian quality in the citizenship 
of the great Western States. He has found 
out the abodes of poverty and depravity in the 
full city, and, through the word of the Lord, 
lifted up their wretched victims to a plane of 
comfort and purity. Wherever wickedness has 
consorted, in high places and in low, his warn- 
ing voice hae been successfully heard crying, 
“Turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways!” He 
has set his face like a flint against the gigantic 
forms of social and confederate crimes, and be- 
come a leader in reforms from national sins. 
He has lifted up the cross of Christ in every 
place and to every class, as the remedy for 
every woe, and devlared it to be the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth. 
Hundreds of thousands have received the truth 
from his lips, and are now reaping its fruition 
in an endless life, and hundreds of thousands 
more are now living epistles and witnesses to 
their fellow-men of its renewing and saving 
energy. “The little one has become a thousand, 
and a smail one a strong nation.” 

The formation of that small class was only 
initiative and experimental. What will come 
of it? said every one of its members. Behold 
it now, an ecclesiastical establishment with 
ever-increasing means for conquests for Christ 
throughout the world! All that composed that 
class were poor: they cried to the mother-land, 
“Come over and help us.” They needed minis- 
ters and money. Their successors, through the 
profitableness of godliness, are now rich in this 
world’s goods, and are sending out missionaries 
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to every clime. Then the walls of the first 
church were built by contributions, chiefly from 
those without its communion. Now, from its 
own resources, Methodism is dedicating to God’s 
worship a new church on every day of the 
year. Then we had no specially-organized ef- 
forts to save the young—the day of Sabbath 
schools had not come. But the new Church 
was ready to take the front in that great work, 
and now a million children, instructed each 
Sabbath in the truths of Christianity, and be- 
coming the subjects of its power, are making 
the Sabbaths and tho temples vocal with the 
praises of the Most High. Then the country 
was only sparsely settled, and the dwellers in 
provinces were only along the Atlantic coast. 
Now the provinces have become a great nation, 
reaching from sea to sea, and with a domain 
and wealth greater than empires. But its char- 
acter, its institutions, and its greatness have 
been molded, and its prosperity and order have 
been greatly secured by the bold, vigilant evan- 
gelism of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The judgment that men will give respecting 
the past and the future of Methodism, will 
chiefly depend on their opinions whether it is 
of man or whether it is of God. The Jewish 
doctor of laws gave a wise decision, and one 
historically true, that whatever is of man will 
come to naught, and whatever is of God will 
triumph. This is not superstition, but a ra- 
tional Scriptural faith. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect that whatever is of God, when applied to 
religion more than to the ordinary affairs of 
life, will bear distinctive marks of the Divine 
hand; that, as it is developed, it will show his 
designing purpose, and his controlling inter- 
vention in its instrumentalities and its results. 
These are the signs that Methodism claims to 
give to prove that it is more than of man. 
The spirit manifested by its disciples in its 
approaching centennial services will be a test 
by which they will show how much they be- 
lieve it to be of Divine appointment. Their 
thanksgivings and liberality, their confessions 
and covenants will attest how much they par- 
take of its spirit, and how far they acknowledge 
in it the work of its great Author. 

A limited acquaintance with the history of 
American Methodism is enough to teach us re- 
specting the remarkable status of those who 
were called to be its first ministers, and of 
those who for fifty years succeeded them in 
their office, that they were men without the 
influence of high social rank, and making no 
pretensions to great human learning. In these 
respects they contrasted with the other relig- 





ious teachers of their times. We think that in 
these, especially considered in connection with 
the great success that attended them, we have 
proof that they were called of God to their 
work, 

In the days of Christ, and in the days of 
Asbury, those who assumed to instruct in re- 
ligion based their authority on superior social 
position, and on their liberal education. They 
virtually denied the necessity of a preparation 
that is chiefly from above. He who intended 
to set at naught the arrogant pretensions of the 
scribes and Pharisees by choosing men for his 
apostles from their nets and from the seat of 
the publican, had the same design in calling 
Embury from the carpenter’s bench, and Webb 
from the soldier’s barracks, and Asbury from 
the humble peasantry of Staffordshire. Not 
that he would make learning a disqualification 
for the sacred office, for he added a learned Saul 
of Tarsus to the college of apostles, but that he 
would show it to be subordinate to the higher 
gift of Divine instruction, and confound the as- 
sumption that human wisdom was the chief 
endowment for the ministry of reconciliation. 

“Are not all these which speak Galileans?” 
Shall these half-civilized, uneducated, and de- 
spised men presume to be teachers of religion? 
So said the multitude that heard the apostles 
at Pentecost. So have thousands said since 
then, as they have heard the Methodist preacher 
proclaiming the same Gospel that Peter did. 
The learned have indignantly said with the 
Pharisees, these itinerants were wholly born in 
sins, can they teach us? The unlearned have 
stood amazed that those like themselves have 
spoken in their own tongue the wonderful works 
of God. Yet this is God’s order. He puts the 
treasure in earthen vessels that the excellency 
of the power may be of himself. If in olden 
times he chose the weak things of the world to 
confound the mighty, shall he not follow the 
same order in later times? It is remarkable 
that for the former half century of its history, 
American Methodism had scarcely one in all its 
itinerant host to the manor born who was lib- 
erally educated. They were all from the hum- 
blest avocations of life, ‘thrust out” to do the 
Lord's bidding. This is no reproach to the 
Church. It should never be forgotten, but 
cherished, as a fact in connection with their 
success, ‘The Lord’s doings, and marvelous in 
our eyes.” 

Their preaching, however, if not in the words 
that man’s wisdom teacheth, was not foolish- 
ness. They were qualified for the work they 
were called to do. They fully comprehended 
the subject of their message. They confounded 
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gainsayers with convincing speech. They ut- 
tered boldly and clearly the whole counsel of 
God, commending themselves to every man’s 
conscience. And when interrogated, ‘Whence 
have you this wisdom, having never learned?” 
they replied, “Our doctrine is not ours, but his 
that sent us.” 

The impulse that quickened, prepared, and 
directed the minds of the leaders of the great 
religious movement of the last hundred years 
was @ real inspiration. To him who denies 
the supernatural, and refers all the phenomena 
in human history to natural causes, this decla- 
ration will appear only a speculation. But to 
the Christian it will be a truth that his faith 
will readily embrace, and that his heart will 
love to cherish. This doctrine distinguishes a 
ministry that is from God from one of merely 
human appointment. The inward moving of 
the Holy Ghost to preach the Word is something 
more than a belief in a common Divine super- 
vision of our calling, or a complaisant belief 
that preaching is a profession that God ap- 
proves. It is a Divine affatus that reveals 
truth to the mind, and moves the heart of its 
subject to feel it, and impels him, with a spir- 
itual power, to declare it. This was the inspi- 
ration that moved Moses to preach to Pharaoh, 
and Nathan to preach to David; the same that 
directed Philip to preach to the Ethiopian, and 
stirred Paul’s spirit within him to preach to the 
Athenians. This inspiration sent Captain Webb 
to the rigging loft in New York, to say to the 
people, “To you is this salvation sent’”—the 
same that “thrust out” Benjamin Abbott and 
his associates and successors through all the 
land, to ery, “The Spirit of the Lord God is 
upon us, because he hath sent us to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord”—an inspira- 
tion that would not be repressed, that defied 
dangers and difficulties, and that only gave rest 
to the itinerant when he had fulfilled its com- 
mands. That was the secret of his success in 
bringing the multitudes to Christ. 

But we shall fail to fully apprehend the work 
of God in Methodism if we only see him calling 
its individual ministers to preach the Word, or 
see him making that call more signal because 
he chooses those who are humble and unlearned. 
Methodism is to be considered as a means of 
evangelization through a system adapted by 
Divine Wisdom to its end—small and feeble in 
its beginnings, but extending and spreading 
under his supervision, and having now only 
attained to where its great mission is but just 
begun. The wisdom of the architect of the 
temple was seen as each stone was prepared for 
the place it was to fill. But every stone found 





its place of beauty or strength as it formed a 
part of a comprehensive plan of the whole 
building. So it is with each one that has 
wrought his part in this ecclesiastical structure. 
It is not the work of one man or of one gen- 
eration, and when in this centennial year those 
who have been nurtured within its walls sit 
over against it and admire the beauty of the 
stones, so long in building, they will most ad- 
mire the perfection and harmony of its whole, 
and the wisdom that arranged each part in its 
order, and brought on the laborers in turn for 
the appropriate work they were severally pre- 
pared to perform. 

A century is too long to be the measure of 
one man’s life. It is usually short enough for 
only a division of the cycle that measures the 
completion of a religious movement among a 
people; and what one man begins that affects 
society must be finished by those who come 
after him. Luther only initiated the Reforma- 
tion. John Wesley only began to spread Scrip- 
tural holiness over the land. Embury and 
Webb only sowed the seed that Asbury and 
Garrettson gathered as it ripened, and resowed 
for others to gather, thirty, sixty, or a hundred 
fold. And as we study the peculiar qualifica- 
tions of the men who were chief instruments in 
the establishment of Methodism for the work 
required of them, the great diversity of their 
gifts, adapted to the special wants of their 
times, and the varied wants of the Church as 
it progressed, we shall be ‘mpressed that God 
himself called these men at the right time and 
endowed them with powers fitted for the de- 
mands upon them. Nor will it detract from 
the praise of each of them that he was not per- 
mitted to finish the work he had begun. It 
will not lessen the fame of John Wesley, that 
after having organized an evangelical movement 
that renovated the whole religious character of 
his nation, he dies just as he sees a branch 
growing out of its roots, that would rival the 
parent stock itself in strength and fruitfulness. 
Nor will it diminish our honor of the first 
preachers of Methodism in this country, that 
after having compassed, again and again, the 
length and breadth of the land, and after hav- 
ing given form and consistency to the new and 
rapidly-increasing Church, they fall asleep in 
Christ just when that Church is putting on 
greatness, and other men, not less gifted, enter 
into their labors. These men can never be for- 
gotten. Their names will be household words 
wherever a pure Christianity is known. They 
will be remembered as men who were true to 
the noblest mission that God appoints. They 
will be honored for their abandonment of them- 
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selves to their holy work, and for their readi- 
ness to dare and to do, when perils and oppo- 
sition would have made others, less courageous, 
to cower and to fail. But the centennial serv- 
ices will call forth, above all honor to the in- 
struments, the hearty acknowledgment that to 
God belongs the glory; that in the conception 
of its plan and in the direction of its progress, 
Methodism is of God; and this will make our 
monumental offerings more cheerful and liberal, 
and our thanksgivings and worship more de- 
vout. The cheer of our songs will swell out 
with joyful harmony when the East shall say 
to the West, “Not unto us, not unto us, but 
to his name *e the praise,” and the West shall 
shout back to the East, “His right hand, and 
his holy arm hath gotten him the victory.” 

The most remarkable characteristic of Meth- 
odism is that which affects all its members. It 
is the ‘profession of a Divine renewing power 
upon the hearts of its subjects. In this it claims 
to be more than a mere educator of truths 
Scripturally orthodox, or of forms Scripturally 
consistent; that it is more than an organiza- 
tion, well adapted to preserve and extend a 
system of faith, and adequately supplied with 
instruments to work the organization effectively. 
These it regards as the effects, not the cause of 
its vitality. When John Wesley, speaking of 
his own conversion, says, “I felt my heart 
strangely warmed, I felt an assurance that 
Christ did take away my sins,” he was only 
stating an experience that was to be a type for 
all his followers to know and to profess; an 
experience that is a radical quality in every 
Methodist, and that has introduced with their 
adaptations the variety of agencies in organ- 
ized Methodism. Whoever fails to appreciate 
this fact, that it is a religion of sanctification, 
will also fail to apprehend what it had to do, 
and to comprehend the great work it has ac- 
complished. 

One hundred years ago the preaching that 
the Spirit of God dwelt in and renewed the 
hearts of believers, and gave them assurance of 
sins forgiven, found but few in this country to 
welcome it, and scarcely a witness to profess it. 
If Christians published it as true in the liturgy 
or catechism, they were generally infidel in re- 
spect to the knowledge of it. To the unbeliev- 
ing, it was a doctrine that savored both of en- 
thusiasm and pretension. When, therefore, it 
was boldly professed by the disciples of the 
Wesleyan school, as that which they had “felt 
and seen,” and when the itinerants declared it 
as that to which all who believed were eligible, 
both the preaching and the profession were 
commonly treated as “wild fanaticism.” Nev- 





ertheless, this was the doctrine they preached, 
and this was the experience they professed. It 
was the confession of a Divine life in their re- 
ligion; of “Christ in them” as the root of 
Christian character, and the impulsion of their 
Christian life. 

What were the results that followed? One 
was, that it wrought another standard of relig- 
ious experience in the existing Churches. At 
first the doctrine was opposed and its disciples 
persecuted. But the opposers were arrested in 
the way, and saw a light, and heard a voice 
saying, ‘“‘Why persecutest thou me?” And the 
Methodist Ananias came to them and laid his 
hands on them, and prayed for them, and the 
scales fell from their eyes, and they went forth 
and preached the doctrine they had sought to 
destroy. Another effect was, it saved the irre- 
ligious. To them was the message of the new 
teachers principally directed. They went to the 
scattered and lost sheep without the fold. And 
to them a salvation that might be known and 
felt was both “a hammer and a fire.” It broke 
in pieces their hard hearts. of unbelief and 
wickedness, and melting in penitence they cried 
out, “Men and brethren, what must we do?” 
It lifted before them the Cross of Christ, and, 
believing, they were transformed by a super- 
natural power. The Word grew and converts 
were greatly multiplied. There was another 
result. It reformed the lives of all who pro- 
fessed it. The tree was made good, and the 
fruit became good. Had they been vicious, 
they became virtuous. They insisted as much 
on blameless living as fervent praying. They 
professed an inward, they practiced an outward 
holiness. The teaching that required of them a 
new heart to enter the kingdom, wrought out 
for them a practical godliness; and thus Meth- 
odism became a reformer of the manners and a 
purifier of the morals of the people. 

There were other results not less wonderful 
than those to which we have referred. These 
were the production of those efficient and sys- 
tematic agencies of Methodism by which its 
spirit and its jnfluence have been extended. 
Men profess to admire its wonderful economy, 
but they err who suppose that this economy 
originated in mere human wisdom. It was the 
offspring of the heart more than of the head, 
and Methodism, organic or instrumental, is the 
fruit of a spirit awakened in the hearts of is 
subjects by the renewing of the Holy Ghost. It 
was this Spirit that moved their minds to seek 
legitimate means to accomplish an end—the 
creating of man anew in the image of God— 
and to adopt appropriate agencies to produce 
that end. Would it have men converied?— 
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this Spirit thrust out the thousands who could 
not and would not repress the message it in- 
spired, and who, in chapels or private houses, 
in school-houses or barns, in the fields or on 
the highways, lifted up their voice and preached 
to the people a religion that might be felt. 
The same Spirit wrought out for them a sys- 
tem to make their labors more effective, whether 
local or itinerant, supervisory or pioneer, ag- 
gressive or defensive. Ii taught them wisdom, 
inspired them with courage, and hardened them 
for endurance. Would they preserve their con- 
verts in the Divine light? this Spirit taught 
them to gather these, as it would the éonverts 
themselves to unite together for mutual counsel 
and instruction, and so were introduced the 
great social life-preservers of the Church, the 
class meetings. It was this Spirit, fruitful in 
its expedients to reach every mind, that brought 
to its aid the agency of the press, and with 
tract, and sheet, and volume called on men to 
repent and “taste and see” that the Lord is 
good. Here originated the great “Book Con- 
cern” of the Church. It was this Spirit—the 
same that inspired Peter on Pentecost to de- 
clare that the promise was “unto the chil- 
dren”—that called the children together by 
multitudes on the Sabbath to be instructed in 
the Word of the Lord, and early to be partak- 
ers of these promises. And it was this Spirit, 
enlarged by their faith, that organized the whole 
Church into a system for missionary effort, and 
sent out its messengers to regions beyond. 
Whatever there is or has been great or good in 
the position or extent in the organization or 
quality of Methodism, is to be ascribed, through 
Divine help, to the spirit it has possessed from 
the renewing power of the Holy Ghost on the 
hearts of its disciples; that it has been a re- 
ligion of experience more than of forms and 
opinions. 

The centennial year of American Methodism 
is at hand. How ought tu to affectus? How 
ought it to be observed? 

Let it not be supposed that pnly those who 
are members of this branch of the general 
Church should be interested in its services. All 
the people should unite in them. If it is asked, 
What has Methodism done for others? the an- 
swer is plain. It has been a savor of life to 
the whole nation. The evangelical Churches of 
the land have had an infusion of spiritual life 
from it. Every lover of good morals ought to 
recognize the work it has done in preserving or 
improving the manners of the communities, and 
every citizen should feel that it has acted an 





civilization, and in increasing the material pros- 
perity of the country. Its great jubilee should 
not be exclusively denominational. 

There are special reasons, however, why every 
Methodist should regard this year with peculiar 
interest; why it should awaken in him the 
noblest emotions, and lead him to make appro- 
priate demonstrations. Gratitude for what he 
has himself received from this form of Chris- 
tianity will naturally be his first emotion. He 
will see the wonderful work it has wrought in 
him by Divine grace, and that it has made him 
fellow-citizen with the saints and heir of eter- 
nal life. He will see how it has given him a 
character, respected and honored in the world, 
and how, most likely, it has been the indirect 
instrument in giving him comfort, perhaps af- 
fluence in temporal things. He will see that it 
has made his social and domestic life honorable 
and pleasant, and, not least, it has surrounded 
him with the truest kind of Christian friends, 
watchful for his religious life and helpful to him 
in all Christian progress. And he will feel, as 
a grateful child, toward the mother that bore 
him, and nursed him in infancy, and watched 
his youthful steps, and continued to have a 
loving solicitude for him, even in his manhood 
and strength. 

This commemorative year will inspire the 
disciple of Methodism with increasing faith 
in the quality of the Church itself. A part of 
the work of this year will be to learn more 
what has been the mission and means of Meth- 
odism, too little understood and valued. As 
he looks from one stand-point and sees what 
it has done, compared with other religious de- 
nominations, or from another, and studies the 
fitness of its economy to save men, and the 
most of them, or from a still higher point sees 
that it is of God, and its effectiveness has been 
chiefly through his power, his faith in it as a 
Divine instrumentality to bring men to Christ 
will be greatly strengthened. 

But the duties of the follower of Wesley this 
year will not be only retrospection, or in con- 
templating the present. The mind will natu- 
rally attempt to lift the vail and look into the 
future, and ask what is yet to come. He will 
see in its spirit, its resources, and its purposes 
a bright prospect before the Church of his love, 
and Aope, joyful and strong, will anticipate the 
greatness of its future history. 

His love, too, for the Church and its ordi- 
nances will this centenary receive new life. 
Like to one who admires the gallant craft that 
bears him safely through storms, every spar 
and sail, every timber and plank, will be ep- 


important part in forming the character of the | dowed with a special charm. So will the com- 



































RELIEF. ” 





munion and fellowship, the altars, and class, and 
prayer-room, the ministrations and the songs 
of his beloved Zion be more lovely to him than 
ever before, and he will exclaim with intense 
delight, “How amiable are thy tabernacles!” 
“TI love the gates of Zion more than all the 
dwellings of Jacob.” 

This jubilee year will do more than excite 
noble emotions—% will be demonstrative. The 
feelings of the heart will find ways to show 
their impulsions. The first of these will be the 
united thanksgivings of the whole Church for 
what the Lord hath done. Before the designa- 
ted month for general service, some one will be 
found to give to the Church an inspiring lyric. 
And then will be heard from every tongue, as 
the sound of many waters, “Sing unto the 
Lord a now song.” It will ring through the 
valleys and sound along the hill-sides; the cities 
will catch the strain and shout it back to the 
prairies; from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
sweeping over the Lakes and by the river 
courses, will be heard the glad anthem, “Come 
let us sing unto the Lord, let us make a joy- 
ful noise to the rock of our salvation, let us 
come before his presence with thanksgiving, let 
us make a joyful noise to him with psalms. 
For ke is our God, and we are the people of 
his pasture, and the sheep of his hand.” 

The centennial year will have but little moral 
influence if it does not awaken earnest desires 
in the Church for an increase of spiritual life, 
or if these desires are not followed by a new 
dedication of its members to the service of God. 
This should be a chief object in the arrange- 
ment for centennial services. The experience 
of a spiritual life has been the secret of the 
prosperity of Methodism; it will be a condition 
to determine its power in the future. Who 
can tell the result if, from the secret closet and 
the public altar, from the pulpit and the pew, 
from child and sire, with heart and voice there 
shall be a common consecration of the Church 
to God? . 

It is natural for gratitude to be not only 
demonstrative but monumental. God made 
great promises to Jacob, and the grateful pat- 
riarch set up a pillar of stones, and called the 
place Bethel. God heard the prayer of David 
and staid the plague, and the grateful King 
said, I will build a temple for the Lord. True 
gratitude is more than declarative; it delights 
in using the gifts received to please and honor 
the giver. So the love of a great Church will 
conspire and delight to bring its offerings in 
abundance, and build some God-honoring mon- 
uments and write on them, “Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us.” 





The true spirit for a centennial will insist on 
some demonstrative plans to accomplish great 
things in the future. Methodism is aggressive. 
It provides for gathering and garnering that 
which it has sown and cultured, but it stretches 
forth to occupy and improve the “regions be- 
yond.” Its resources of every kind, available 
for deing good, are greater to-day than ever 
before. Its influence in community; its mate- 
rial wealth, the talents of its ministers and lay- 
men, and all its agencies for educating and 
teaching the people were never so great as 
now. Add to these the experience of renewed 
hearts, through the Spirit, to sanctify and direct 
these agencies for usefulness, and the Church 
finds itself possessed of strength that should 
savingly affect the future interests of the world. 
And the centennial year should tell to future 
generations how large were its provisions in 
“devising liberal things, that by liberal things 
it might stand.” 


—_—_———_. 


RELIEF. 





BY WAIF WOODLAND. 





RELIEF? Yes, so he said, for sure 
I caught the words aright; 

Relief—bear up, my precious one! 
To-night, he said, to-night. 


And yet why spoke he it so sad, 
With such a softly breath 

And manner? did he mean—O God! 
Relief he said—not death. 


Thus murmuring, knelt she where the child 
Upon its tiny bed, 

With the blue tracery of veins 
Along its temples spread— 


Lay, iike a drooping, stricken bird 
Within its downy nest, 

So still, you would have thought it dead 
But for the heaving breast. 


And o’er the wan and wasted face 
So pure, and pearly white, 

Mingled with death's baptismal dews 
A sweet, unearthly light, 


Falling, had bathed each lineament, 
And tinged the lustrous eyes, 

With that great peace which appertains 
To life’s deep mysteries. 


O, was it life, or was it death, 
That gave such radiant sign, 

And touched the drooping eyelids with 
A beauty half divine? 


Not death, but life—a glorious life 
To that frail infant given, 

Which, as the morning stars burned out, 
Just melted into heaven, 
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THE CONTEMPLATION OF CHRIST. 





EDITORIAL. 





NUMBER I. 


S true Christian is a disciple of Christ; 
he bears his name, he believes in his char- 
acter and mission, he rests on him for present 
grace, and trusts in his infinite merit for eternal 
life. _To him no character is so perfect, no life 
so beautiful, no work so profoundly interesting 
as those of Jesus, the Savior of mankind. His 
love of Christ and his deep admiration of the 
character and work of the Redeemer are the 
tests of his discipleship, and distinguish him 
from the unregenerate world. The ungodly 
man whose soul has not been touched with 
the world-redeeming realities in the life and 
work of Jesus, sees nothing in the Savior of 
mankind but the ordinary attributes of a good 
man. He may, indeed, contemplate him as a 
remarkable philosopher of Judea, or as a phi- 
_lanthropist who devoted his life to the work 
of instructing his countrymen and of elevating 
them into a higher moral and social condition, 
paying, as many good men have paid, the for- 
feit of his life as the penalty for his attempted 
innovations. But to the Christian, one who 
has indeed entered into communion with Christ, 
who has drank deeply into his spirit, and who 
in his own consciousness has realized his saving 
power, the character and work of Jesus are 
vastly more significant. To the Christian he 
is God manifested in the flesh, becoming the 
teacher, the pattern, the Redeemer of the 
human race. He is Immanuel—God with us— 
and in us, elevating our fallen humanity from 
its deep degradation, and purifying it so as to 
bring it into union with himself, and so enno- 
bling it as to render it meet for a place in a 
home of perpetual blessedness, prepared for it 
from the foundation of the world. 

To the Christian, Christ is an inexhaustible 
fountain, from which he may drink forever—a 
vast realm of loveliness, whose beauties, ever 
outspread before him, he may contemplate 
without satiety and study without exhaustion. 
Christ is the Christian’s science, his world of 
knowledge, which he may explore with holy 
ardor, into the study of which he may enter 
with all his heart, confident that each day will 
bring him a rich harvest of fruit; that each 
effort will expand his intellect and enlarge his 
heart; that the more deeply he extends his 
researches in this vast sphere the more pro- 
found will it become before him, constituting a 
theme ever expanding and ever inexhaustible— 
vast as the Deity itself. To the child of God 





who has just passed from death unto life, 
Christ, in the many aspects in which he may 
be viewed, presents a vast, unexplored field, 
peculiarly interesting and inviting to the new 
affections of the heart which have just been 
developed by the wonderful process of regener- 
ation. Into that new field the young Christian 
may enter with all the ardor of his first love; 
in the study of Jesus he may follow the im- 
pulse of his ardent affections, and day after 
day as he progresses in knowledge he will find 
the character and the perfections of Christ still 
unfolding before him, bringing within his grasp 
new beauties and new truths, as though each 
acquisition brought with it new powers with 
which to continue the delightful research. And 
so expansive is this theme that when he has 
grown old in the Christian life, and his Chris- 
tian graces have become ripened for that better 
world, Jesus will still appear before him as the 
fairest among ten thousands, the one altogether 
lovely, an ever-enlarging theme which he may 
still study with rapture when he shall have 
gone to his reward, and shall see him as he is, 

The contemplation of Christ in the manner 
above indicated is peculiarly the privilege of a 
mind brought into communion with him; it is 
to the mind in this condition only that he 
reveals himself as he does not to the world. 
In many aspects he may be contemplated with 
admiration by the unregenerate heart; indeed, 
we believe that none can look unmoved on the 
wonderful life of Christ, and that even the 
skeptic heart, however much in some instances 
it may endeavor to conceal its admiration by 
the artifices and external show of infidelity, 
can not but see superhuman excellencies and 
beauties in the life of him who claimed to be 
the Redeemer of mankind; and sometimes it is 
even led to what seems like an involuntary 
confession of the inimitable character of Christ. 

Such was the case with the famous Jean 
Paul Rousseau, a writer whose mind was 
strangely at variance with his heart. We can 
not refrain from recording the eloquent and 
beautiful testimony he has borne to the charac- 
ter of Christ in a letter to a friend. Referring 
to the oft-repeated and as frequently abortive 
attempt to draw insidious parallelisms between 
the life of Jesus and that of Socrates, the 
great philosopher of Greece, he uses the follow- 
ing beautiful language: ‘“ What prepossession, 
what blindness must it be to compare the son 
of Sophroniscus to the Son of Mary! What 
an infinite disproportion is there between them! 
Socrates, dying without pain or ignominy, 
easily supported his character to the last; and 
if his death, however easy, had not crowned 
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his life, it might have been doubted whether 
Socrates, with all his wisdom, was any thing 
more than a vain sophist. He invented, it is 
said, the theory of morals. Others, however, 
had before put them in practice; he had only, 
therefore, to say what others had done and 
reduce their examples to precept. But where 
could Jesus learn among his competitors that 
pure and sublime morality of which he only 
has given us both precept and example? The 
death of Socrates, peaceably philosophizing 
with his friends, appears the most agreeable 
that could be wished for; that of Jesus, expir- 
ing in the midst of agonizing pains, abused, 
insulted, and accused by a whole nation, is 
the most horrible that could be feared. Soc- 
rates in receiving the cup of poison blessed the 
weeping executioner who administered it; but 
Jesus, in the midst of excruciating torments, 
prayed for his merciless tormentors. Yes, if 
the life and death of Socrates were those of a 
sage, the life and death of Jesus were those 
of a God. Shall we suppose the evangelic his- 
tory a mere fiction? Indeed, my friend, it 
bears not the mark of fiction; on the contrary, 
the history of Socrates, which nobody pre- 
sumes to doubt, is not so well attested as that 
of Jesus Christ. Such a supposition, in fact, 
only shifts the difficulty without obviating it; 
it is more inconceivable that a number of per- 
sons should agree to write such a history than 
that one only should furnish the subject of it. 
The Jewish authors were incapable of the 
diction and strangers to the morality contained 
in the Gospel, the marks of whose truth are 
so striking and inimitable that the inventor 
would be a more astonishing character than 
the hero,” 

And what is more sublime and beautiful, or 
what could better indicate a more keen percep- 
tion of the excellencies of the character of Christ, 
than the following from the same pen? “I con- 
fess to you that the majesty of the Scriptures 
strikes me with admiration, as the purity of the 
Gospel has its influence on my heart. Peruse 
the works of our philosophers with all their 
pomp of diction; how mean, how contemptible 
are they compared with the Scriptures! Is it 
possible that a book at once so simple and so 
sublime should be merely the work of man? 
Is it possible that the sacred personage whose 
history it contains should be himself a mere 
man? Do we find that he assumes the tone 
of an enthusiast or ambitious sectary? What 
earnestness, what purity in his manners! What 
an affecting gracefulness in his delivery! What 
sublimity in his maxims! What profound wis- 
dom in his discourses! What presence of mind 





in his replies! How great the command over 
his passions! Where is the man, where the 
philosopher who could so live and so die, with- 
out weakness and without ostentation? When 
Plato described his imaginary good man with 
all the shame of guilt, yet meriting the highest 
rewards of virtue, he describes exactly the 
character of Jesus Christ; the resemblance is 
so striking that all the Christian fathers per- 
ceived it.” 

It is grateful to the Christian heart to hear 
acknowledgments of the superior excellencies 
of Christ even from the lips of unbelievers, 
while it demonstrates the reality of those ex- 
cellencies and proves the attractive power of 
the life and character of Jesus on the human 
heart; and we will introduce still another beau- 
tiful testimony from the pen of an avowed 
skeptic. “In Christ,” says Chubb, in his “True 
Gospel of Jesus Christ,” “we have an exam- 
ple of a quiet and peaceable spirit, of a becom- 
ing modesty and sobriety; just, honest, upright, 
and sincere, and above all, of a most gracious 
and benevolent temper and behavior; one 
who did no wrong, no injury to any man, in 
whose mouth was no guile; who went about 
doing good, not only by his ministry but also 
in curing all manner of diseases among the 
people. His life was a beautiful picture of 
human nature in its native purity and simplic- 
ity, and showed at once what excellent crea- 
tures men would be when under the influence 
and power of that Gospel which he preached 
unto them.” We need not quote from more 
recent skeptics, such as Strauss and Renan, with 
whom this admiration of the exalted human 
character of Christ is so common as to be 
characteristic of the infidelity of the age. 

But, however fine may be the conceptions 
found in these skeptic minds of the character 
of Christ as a thing of beauty, or as an admi- 
rable illustration of exalted human nature, and 
notwithstanding the eloquent language with 
which they speak of these excellencies, even in 
these confessions there is evidence of an ina- 
bility to comprehend the sublime character of 
Christ, to realize the vast significance of the 
life and work of Jesus, so that the humblest 
child of God, whose soul has been brought 
into union with Christ, has a more profound 
and soul-affecting conception of his character 
than can possibly be formed by these mighty 
but unbelieving intellects. ‘“ He that believeth 
shall know of the doctrine,” says Christ, “ whether 
it be of God or whether I speak of myself.” 
While we can not but admire the sublime 
beauty of the portraiture of Jesus which Rous- 
seau has given us, yet when we become 
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acquainted with the life of the writer we are 
not astonished to find him subjoin to this elo- 
quent description the sentence, “I can not 
believe the Gospel.” 

The ever-careful providence of God, design- 
ing the redemption of fallen man, has merci- 
fully kept the human heart from total degen- 
eracy, and has preserved within it the power 
to perceive and the necessity to admire the 
works of God and the excellencies of virtue, 
while God manifested in the flesh to call back 
the wandering human heart, adapted his life, 
his character, his labors, and his death to these 
rescued powers of the soul with tle view of 
winning the affections of that soul to God and 
virtue. Thus the ungodly man who studies 
the Gospel not only may but does perceive in 
that illustrious life attributes more godlike 
than human, and feels upon his hesrt the 
attractive influence of that sublime character 
gently drawing his affections toward truth and 
purity, and he has only to yield to this new 
infinence and to follow this impulse, which the 
contemplation of Christ gives to the affections 
of his heart, in order to believe, love, and obey 
Christ, and through him become a child of God. 
This truth is clearly conveyed in that half- 
philosophical and half-prophetical sentiment of 
our Savior—‘ And I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men to me.” Rousseau went no 
farther than all men may go; he stopped far 
short of that position which the heart must 
attain before it can not merely perceive and 
admire, but also realize and adore the excellen- 
cies of the character of Jesus. Thus the great 
infidel admired and eloquently described the 
character of Christ, while his whole life, as he 
unblushingly avowed in his “confessions,” was 
one continued series of falsehood and profli- 
gacy. Had he followed the impulse given to 
the affections of his heart toward purity by 
the study of the Gospel, he would have been 
brought into a new position from which to 
contemplate the character of Jesus, and where, 
instead of admiring in unbelief what his mind 
perceived worthy of admiration, his heart 
would have believed and adored. 

It is evident, then, that while all men in con- 
templating the character and life of Christ may 
discover in that character many striking excel- 
lencies and see many convincing proofs of the 
divinity of Jesus, and feel, like the infidel of 
France, the gently-drawing influence of the 
Gospel on his heart, yet it is the privilege of 
the Christian only to penetrate into the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, to grasp the sub- 
lime beauties of his illustrious life, and to 
comprehend and realize the vast significance 





of the labors of the Redeemer of mankind. 
This is the prerogative of the mind in union 
with Christ—the privilege of him who has 
passed from death unto life, and who, in the 
wonderful transformation, has acquired either a 
new faculty of the soul with which to contem- 
plate divine things, or has had developed into 
activity a latent power of the heart, which, 
érushed beneath a weight of guilt and sin, has 
lain dormant in his nature. 

It may be impossible for one mind to convey 
to another an exact idea of this new or newly- 
developed power, but the existence of the 
faculty is known in the experience of every 
genuine Christian, and enables the humble and 
illiterate child of God to perceive the beauties 
and adore the excellencies of Christ as clearly 
and as profoundly as the strong and cultivated 
intellect, and develops ‘n his heart a love for 
the Savior of mankind as deep and pure as 
may exist in the Christian of refined taste and 
cultivated manners. A village blacksmith may 
equal a Newton in his lofty admiration of 
Christ, and a dairyman’s daughter may love as 
deeply and obey as devotediy as a Lady Hunt- 
ingdon. We may view this ability of the 
Christian soul as a development by the power 
of the Holy Spirit of a faculty natural to the 
human mind, or we may consider it as a high 
development of that wonderful principle which 
lies at the basis of the Christian life which we 
call faith, and which is, when directed toward 
Christ, the first motion of the soul toward God; 
or we may call it a newly-acquired spiritual 
perception by which we are enabled to discern 
spiritual things; or we may view it as an in- 
tuitional power, and as the first development 
of that faculty of the soul by which, when it 
shall be freed from the incumbrance of a fleshly 
body, we expect to see Jesus as he is, and to 
comprehend by sublime intuitions the perfec- 
tions of the Divine Being to an extent im- 
measurably beyond any thing we can reach in 
this life. We may take either of these views 
of the Christian’s power to behold Christ and 
to discern spiritual things, but we can not 
deny the existence of such a power without 
bringing into suspicion our own Christian ex- 
perience, 

The professing Christian who has never felt 
himself in possession of this power, who has 
never felt the revelations of Christ to his own 
heart, awakening within it sublime and soul- 
stirring conceptions of his excellence and his 
glory, and attracting to the Redeemer the 
deepest affections of his heart, whatever his 
pretensions to Christian experience may be, has 
great reason to suspect the reality of his re- 
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ligion and to examine with care the grounds 
on which he has supposed himself a Christian. 

We may say, then, that while this precious 
gift is peculiar to the Christian, it is a gift 
found in the possession of every true child of 
God, though, of course, not in an equal degree 
of power and development, qualifying each 
disciple of Christ for the contemplation of the 
Redeemer, preparing him for daily growth in 
the knowledge and love of God, and enabling 
him to discern those deep things of God 
which can only be discerned by the spiritual 
mind. 

——_—_=< 


THE DEATH OF THE YEAR. 





BY AVANELLE L. HOLMES. 





THE year was dying; each gasping breath 

Rustled the leaves in his sear brown wreath, 

And heaved the robe which Winter, the King, 

Had coldly spread as a covering, 

A spotless robe of snowy white, 

To vail his expiring life from sight. 

’T was hard to die all alone, alone! 

All his youth, and freshness, and grandeur gone, 

His beautiful children all gone before; 

None, none to weep when his life was o’er. 

How tenderly Spring would have bathed his brow 

With her tearful showers; but now, but now, 

His beautiful darling was cold and dead! 

How tenderly Summer would have spread 

Her broad green mantle above his rest, 

And have warmed his heart on her fervent breast, 

And have twined a garland of rarest bloom 

To wreathe about the dead year’s tomb! 

And now, alas! the great, rich life, 

With its wondrous sweetness and promise rife, 

Was past, and only the memory came 

To madden the dying year with pain. 

How gorgeously Autumn would have spread 

A cushion of wonderful hues for his bed, 

And have lavished gifts from his bountiful store 

To gladden the life that would soon be o’er! 

But that generous life now, too, was spent, 

And a shudder through all the old year went 

As he thonght of these children all dead and gone, 

And he so feeble now left alone, 

With no one to mourn when his race was run, 

Save his reckless, stormy-browed, youngest son, 

Whose wayward course wrung each strained heart- 
string, 

And made him grieve sadly—Winter, the King. 

And the old year sobbed and moaned in his pain, 

And cried for his darlings to come again; 

But only the voice of the storm-fiend replied, 

And Winter swept on in his cruel pride. 

So with no Summer bloom for his icy brow, 

No sweet Spring showers nor Autumn glow, 

The brave old year lay lonely and worn, 

And sobbed, “Is there no one who for me will mourn? 

No one? No one!” A fierce cry went 

Through my heart—“ Shall J live till my life has spent 





All its freshness and warmth for the selfish world? 
And then when my bark with its sails all furled 
Lies rocking all helpless on life’s rough sea, 
Slowly drifting out to eternity, 

When I fold the hands that can strive no more, 
When I break the harp chords whose task is o’er, 
When my life ebbs out and my heart grows chill, 
When my pulse is hushed and the wheels stand still, 
O, will I die like the sad old year, 

Bewailing the lost bloom and stolen cheer? 

Will there be no warm breast to lean upon? 

Will no fresh heart weep that I am gone? 

Will no loving hand wreathe my bier with bloom, 
And plant green myrtle upon my tomb?” 

So I watched and wept by the dying year, 

And the angels laid him upon his bier, 

When he folded his hands from his work and died, 
And the tomb of the Ages opened wide 

To receive to the silence of eternity 

The grandest year of the century. 

And then through the sounding halls of Time 
Rolled a hymning anthem grandly sublime, 

An anthem of praise for the dead old year, 

Who had brought to the world such promise of cheer; 
And I folded my hands as it rolled along, 

For my heart was too full to find voice in song; 
And I listened and drank in each wondrous strain 
Till my very soul throbbed with sweetest pain; 
For the whole world joined in an anthem that rolled 
Like the voice of the ocean from pole to pole, 

And told of a land redeemed again 

From the scourge of war and slavery’s chain; 
How the altars of Peace had been rebuilt, 

How the saber was broken at the hilt, 

And the cannon’s iron mouth was dumb, 

And the bayonet rusted upon the gun; 

How Truth had triumphed over wrong, 

And the cause of the nations was marching along: 
How the bondmen were shouting the jubilee, 

And the home of the brave was the land of the free; 
And they said the dead year had brought it all, 
And strewed immortelles upon his pall. 

The hymning anthem died softly away, 

And I looked to where the old dead year lay: 

Lo! a glory rested upon his brow 

Outshining the Summer's brightest glow. 

And I said, as I laid my flower in his wreath, 
“The old year is honored and loved in death, 

Be it so; the love that lives after life 

Is worthy of labor, and care, and strife. 

Let me live so that when death shall come, 

Like this loved lost year with my work all done, 
I may go from the world, but leave behind 

A memory in all true hearts enshrined.” 

And I counted the strokes of the midnight bell 
That tolled the old year’s solemn krill. 
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MORTALITY. 





THE boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave 
Await alike the inevitable hour; 
The path of glory leads but to the grave. 
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BEAUTY AND INTELLIGENCE. 





r is not the most perfect in outward form 
who usually inspire the deepest love. His- 
tory shows us that the most lasting and pro- 
found attachments were lavished on women 
possessing but a moderate share of personal 
attractions. Beauty in itself is so alluring and 
captivating, that it is worth our while to con- 
sider in what consists the mysterious and sub- 
tile charm which has the power to enchain the 
heart in spite of the eye’s criticism. Women 
have, in all ages, regarded beauty as the most 
effectual weapon to conquer and subdue man: 
and the desire to possess it, we beg to suppose, 
results not from any passion for domination, 
but from a laudable desire to influence him for 
his own comfort and happiness. However this 
may be, well-intentioned or not, their solicitude 
for the possession of beauty has induced women 
of all times and nations to search after those 
things which seem to offer a chance of conceal- 
ing imperfections, and enhancing or embellish- 
ing their natural attractions. This has led 
them into numerous follies and extravagances, 
and given encouragement to a crowd of char- 
latans, who have known how to speculate upon 
a woman’s anxiety to appear beautiful. If the 
hours expended jn contrivances for the adorn- 
ment of the casket were employed for polishing 
the jewels within—if half the time consumed 
in the consideration of a coiffure, or even in the 
arrangement of a corsage, were devoted to the 
moral training of the heart which beats within, 
and the developing the vast capabilities of that 
nobie portion of the human frame which ren- 
ders it the most beautiful and intelligent of 
created beings, woman would find her influence 
more powerful and unfailing; the admiration 
she would excite would be a sentiment com- 
pounded of esteem, respect, and love; and in ren- 
dering herself worthy of these, she would attain 
what the toilet, with all its attendant myste- 
ries, is of itself insufficient to accomplish. That 
woman should derive satisfaction from, believing 
herself an object of man’s homage, is a natural 
feminine instinct; and we would not quarrel 
with it if she would be a little more fastidious 
as to the kind of admiration that is awarded to 
her. She should reject that which seems paid 
to the mere material combinations of form, color, 
style, and elegance, and learn to value only the 
far more flattering tribute which seems called 
forth from a just appreciation of those noble 
and tender qualities of the mind, whose intrin- 
sic beauty neither plain features nor an ill- 
dressed figure can destroy. This discrimination 





would tend to crush vanity and conceit; co- 


quetting, with its selfish heartlessness, and the 
many frivolous cravings after beauty, all of 
which arise from a wrongly-based ambition. 
The impress of these vicious sentiments defeats 
their object; the temper becomes sour and irri- 
table, the expression of the features at once 
silly and anxious, and the mind degenerates 
into a state approaching depravity. 

The loftier ambition to be admired for the 
graces of the mind more than for those of the 
person would suggest the habitual practice of 
the social virtues of amiability, kindness, and 
good temper, as well as the careful culture of 
all the faculties which refine the taste, elevate 
the soul, and ennoble the heart. Intelligence, 
unlike the fashions of a day, becomes all coun- 
tenances; and sweetness of temper has the in- 
estimable advantage of making ugly women 
appear pretty, and elderly ones youthful. 

It is a responsible duty woman owes to her- 
self, as well as to her family and society, to 
render herself pleasing and agreeable. Her per- 
son claims a certain degree of attention; she 
has a right to study the art of dress, and to 
avail herself of the legitimate appliances for 
the improvement of her appearance; but the 
most scrupulou: attention to the toilet will 
never make her sufficiently attractive to be 
lovable or estimable. Rich, well-chosen apparel 
will not compensate for a cold heart; a glowing 
cheek does not neutralize the effect of a freez- 
ing, supercilious manner; nor a bright smile 
soften the severity of an uncharitable word. 
The eye soon turns away uninterested and in- 
different from mere animal beauty; unillumined 
by good temper and intelligence. 

Woman is happily endowed with qualities of 
a gentle and endearing nature, which are often 
suffered to lie dormant or run riot. She is em- 
inently qualified to be a worker of benevo- 
lence—an instigator of noble deeds; let her 
not sink into the thralldom of vanity; let her 
not be what.we are told some sagacious sage 
defines her—‘an animal that delights in finery.” 
Let her awake to her own responsibilities, and 
feel conscious that her influence, well-inten- 
tioned and wisely directed, is a regenerating 
principle; that it is not the well-dressed beauty, 
but the woman of high intelligence and sweet 
temper, who becomes the theme of general ad- 
miration and individual attachment—the inspi- 
ration of the hour—the good genius of every 
scene. Let woman, then, perceive that there 
exists a charm superior to beauty to attract and 
subdue all hearts; let her cultivate her intellect, 
and, true to her own feminine attributes, prove 
herself the kind, gentle, intelligent creature man 
needs, cherishes, and esteems. 
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A CHAPTER ON THE HUMAN HAIR. 





BY HON. G. P. DISOSWAY. 





HE human hair is the subject of my chapter. 

Among the Jews it was worn long, just as 
it grew, except by the priests, who had theirs 
cut every fortnight while waiting at the temple. 
But they used scissors instead of razors, and 
the Nazarites were forbidden to touch their 
heads with a razor while their vow continued. 
After this the priest shaved the head of the 
Nazarite at the door of the tabernacle, and 
threw the hair upon the altar to be burnt. 
Black hair was esteemed the most beautiful. 
Absalom’s was cut once a year, and is said to 
have weighed two hundred shekels, or about 
thirty-one ounces. 

Among the Jewish and Grecian women the 
hair engaged a principal share of their atten- 
tion, nor were the Roman ladies any less curi- 
ous, they ornamenting it with gold, silver, and 
pearls. The Grecian, Roman, and Jewish men, 
however, wore short hair, and this was a prin- 
cipal distinction of dress between the sexes. 
Both bridal parties among the Greeks, a few 
days before marriage, cut off and consecrated 
it as an offering to their favorite deities. They 
also cut off or shaved the hair when mourning 
for the dead, laying it upon the corpse or threw 
into the funeral pile. It was customary to 
hang the hair of the deceased before interment 
on the doors of their houses. The ancients 
imagined that no person could die till a lock 
was cut off, which act they believed was per- 
formed by the invisible hand of death, or Jris, 
a messenger of the gods. This hair, they im- 
agined, consecrated the person to the deities, 
whose jurisdiction extended over the dead.* 
In the Grecian States slaves were forbidden to 
imitate the freemen in the fashion of their hair. 
Among the Lacedemonians boys were not 
allowed to wear their hair, but when grown up 
they never cut it. On the contrary, the Ro- 
man youth wore theirs in ringlets over the 
shoulders, but when they put on the toga virilis, 
in their seventh year, cut it short to distin- 
guish themselves from the maccaronies and 
effeminate cozcombs. The locks thus obtained 
were consecrated to Apollo, who had flowing 
hair, or to some other divinity, under whose 
protection they placed themselves. Mothers 
dedicated a curl from their infants’ heads to the 
protecting deities. The great rage seems to 
have been for light hair, and doubtless because 
Venus was always spoken of as the golden- 





*See Virgil, B. 4, 694. 





haired, and represented with gilt or actually 
gold locks, 

Some similar superstitions exist in our day. 
What a precious pledge of tender or parting 
vows is a lock of the hair! Once separated by 
the fatal blade, it is cut off forever, becoming an 
ominous and valued gift. In Paris impostors, 
pretending a state of ecstasy, place their hands 
on the hair of deceased persons and then pro- 
nounce a prophecy or a prescription for the 
benefit of the living inquirer. It is a well- 
known fact that large quantities of dead human 
hair are sent from England to the Parisian 
fortune-tellers for this silly purpose. 

The hair of the English and American wo- 
men is said to be the finest in the world, but 
most of the false in trade comes from France, 
Italy, Spain, and Germany. In France it is 
common to sell the crop of hair, and agents reg- 
ularly travel to purchase it. They pitch their 
tents at the fairs, and many luxuriant tresses 
are thus obtained from the rustic beauties for 
money, trinkets, or trumpery jewelry. A good 
head of hair will weigh one and a half or two 
pounds, and its wholesale price varies from $150 
to $300, but very fine, glossy sorts and of rare 
color become much more valuable. 

There are some curious tricks in the trade of 
manufacturing false hair. The curls are actu- 
ally made into a regular pie, with a crust of 
paste, and then baked in an oven, as if a 
dainty morsel for the table; the locks, wound 
on little earthen rollers, are stewed for two 
hours before being made into the pie. This 
baking secures the proper curl of the hair. 

It has always been considered a disgrace to 
have the hair cut short—a mark of slavery and 
submission. Casar compelled the Gauls to cut 
theirs, allowing the mustache only to be 
worn. When Sir Thomas More laid his head 
on the fatal block he carefully placed his beard 
out of the ax’s way, telling the executioner 
not to wound it. “My beard,” said he, “has 
not been guilty of treason; it would be injus- 
tice to punish it.” The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury went so far as to pronounce excommuni- 
cation against all who wore long hair. It was 
found necessary, also, to admonish the nuns at 
times for dressing their hair in an objectional 
style, and St. Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, 
always carried a sharp knife with him to cut 
off improper locks, telling the offender to go 
home and repeat this operation all over the 
head. 

The short hair and long beards of the Swiss 
and the Italians was a custom adopted in France 
under Francis I, and lasted till the reign of 
the young Louis XIII, when the curled style 
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was introduced. Dandies and exquisites then 
wore curled wigs of women’s tresses, which 
relieved them from the trouble and torture of 
the barber’s heated tongs. Then came peri- 
wigs, with enormous perukes, powder, and 
pomatum, reaching their hight in England 
during .the time of Charles II. Gentlemen 
then carried carved pocket combs, and it was 
fashionable to comb the wig in the mall, thea- 
ter, or at court. Wigs were la grand mode, 
and those whose brains refused these monstrous 
deformities compromised fashion by adopting 
sham corkscrew curls reaching to their waist. 
In James II's time the price of a gentleman’s 
wig was $150, and the French “fontange” 
of the ladies was a frame of wire two or three 
stories high, covered with silk, and fixed on 
the hair. 

With the first rcyal Georges came the strik- 
ing novelty of the “Ramilie tail”—a plaited 
tail to the wig, having an immense bow at the 
stump and a smaller one on the tip. To Lord 
Bolingbroke, it is said, the “elegans” were in- 
debted for this elegant improvement. The 
well-known “pigtail” was a modification of 
this style, and naval officers thus using their 
own hair, it became a favorite fashion with the 
jolly tars on Lord Nelson’s day. Who has not 
seen living specimens of the pigtail among old 
sailors? They are rare, but we have met with 
them, and especially among the venerable in- 
mates of our Seamen’s Retreat. 

Shaving and barbers are very ancient trades. 
They came from Sicily into Rome about the 
year of the city, 450. Till then, Pliny informs 
us, it was not the custom to cut the hair or to 
shave. Julian once called a barber, and when 
he appeared in a dress far above his condition, 
the Emperor, earnestly gazing upon him, said, 
“T called for a barber, not for a governor or 
senator.” Among the Hebrews shaving was 
usual in times of mourning and great calami- 
ties, and the Greeks shaved their heads before 
they married, consecrating the hair to their 
guardian gods. 

But the beard! the beard! this is the thing 
with the fashions of our times. All now wear 
them, from Presidents down to the Ethiopian 
melodists, reverend men and waiters in the 
restaurants, gold-laced soldiers, with lawyers, 
doctors, and conjurers, The revolutions of 
countries have hardly been more striking and 
famous than the changes of beards. Moses 
forbid the Jews to cut off entirely the extrem- 
ities of their beards. To this day they wear 
them on the chin, having their upper lips and 
cheeks clean shaved. Sometimes the whole 
beard was shaved by way of insult. At other 





times half of the beard, hair, with half of the 
clothes, were cut off. Thus Hanun, King of 
the Amorites, shaved the embassadors of 
David. The Romans did not begin to use the 
razor till they were twenty or twenty-one, and 
the day of shaving was a time of rejoicing. 
They put the hair of their beards in a silver 
or gold box, dedicating the sacred treasure to 
their guardian divinity. The Greeks wore their 
beards till Alexander the Great’s time, when 
that king ordered the Macedonians to be shaved 
for fear of giving a handle to their enemies. 

It is not very long since that the ladies 
adopted the present style of hair, which is 
most classical in simple elegance, most natural, 
and doubtless the most becoming. As for the 
“lords of creation,” they may be styled a hairy 
race—Esaus—and many of them strongly re- 
mind us of Lord Monboddo’s theory, in which 
he traces monkeys up to men, and says “ that 
in some countries the human species have tails 
like other beasts.”* 


“'T is strange how men and things revive, 

Though laid beneath the sod, O! 

I sometimes think I see alive 
Our good old friend, Monboddo! 

His views, when forth at first they came, 
Appeared a little odd, O! 

But now we've notions much the same— 
We're back to old Monboddo!” 


One of the most remarkable traits of the 
human hair is the fact of its not dying when 
life is extinct in the body. It is certain that 
the hair, and especially the beard, continues to 
grow after death, generally for some days, but 
a considerable time in rare instances. That of 
the woman in Nuremberg is well known, whose 
coffin, some forty years after her death, was 
found to be actually forced open from the hair 
springing through its joints. When opened the 
sexton found it filled with long, curled hair, 
and touching the curious remains, still retaining 
the human form, they all crumbled—“ dust to 
dust and ashes to ashes”—but left the immense 
crop of human hair perfect and strong as if 
the woman was alive. How shall we explain 
this strange case? The roots may have re- 
mained and sustained their growth from the 
damp air of the tomb, like the lower order of 
vegetation in mold upon organic matter. We 
see something very similar in vegetable life 
when the trunk of a tree, cut down to its 
roots and completely severed from the ground, 
dead as the Nuremberg woman, puts forth 
green and fresh shoots for months afterward. 
Shakspeare seems to have in view this peculiar 





* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Vol. IV, p. 73. 
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life of the beard when he makes Gloster say to 
Lear’s daughter Regan, when she plucked him 
by his beard, 
“ Naughty lady! 
These hairs which thou dost ravish from my chin 
Will quicken and accuse thee.” 


——_< 


EXPERIENCES WHICH ARE SELDOM TOLD, 





BY EUGENIA STANLEY. 





WAY from the busy cares of domestic life, 
from all the noise and turmoil of my 
children, I wandered, solitary and thoughtful. 
O, what a delicious feeling! All the cares and 
perplexities, the toil and trouble left behind at 
the house, where I had been busy all that 
long, hot day. God forgive me, but it had 
been such a day of trials to me! I had net 
felt well, and my temper, never one of the 
best, had been sorely tried. It was so hard to 
live in this stern, unromantic way; never a 
moment from one week’s end to another that I 
could call my own to read or dream; no time 
for books or music. I must work in the -hot, 
odorous kitchen from morning till noon, and 
after my hands had cooked the dinner I must 
wash the dishes, clean the knives, sweep, dust, 
wash, iron, and make beds. I must then mend 
and make, patch and darn. The children also 
must be attended to; they must be kept neat 
and tidy. And these two hands must do 
it all! 

Where was the “poetry” of such a life? 
Love in a cottage may be very weil to read 
about, or nice to encounter, if the cottage 
happen to be a two-story one with all the 
modern improvements; with wide, pleasant 
verandas, green blinds, and a variety of elegant 
furniture; a library and plenty of leisure to 
read; with flowers and birds; servants to run 
at your bidding, and money enough to keep 
up such a state of things. But life in a little 
brown cottage, scarcely large enough for a 
play-house, was a very different affair, let me 
tell you, kind reader—a wee bit of a cottage, 
whose kitchen served for a dining and sitting- 
room, and the parlor scarcely larger than a 
bedroom, furnished with a rag carpet, a seven 
by nine looking-glass, rude wooden chairs, and 
one corner sacred to the occupancy of the 
“spare bed.” Yes, this was quite a different 
life. 

As I walked along, thinking how hard was 
my lot, thinking how faded and worn I was 
getting to be, how rough and brown my hands 
were, I know I had some bitter reflections and 





harsh and ungrateful feelings. God help me! 
In the darkness and blindness of *my proud, 
resentful heart, I entertained rebellious feelings 
and revengeful thoughts against my noble, 
self-denying husband, I blamed him that I 
could not live in luxurious idleness, The soft 
blue sky, the joyous notes of the birds, the 
rippling of the brook, all the purity and glad- 
ness of that Summer afternoon were unheeded 
by me. I might as well have been deaf and 
blind, been bereft of all my senses, for all the 
pleasure afforded me by these lovely sights 
and sounds. 

Seated at length beneath a tree, I reviewed 
my conduct, comparing it with that of my 
noble, patient husband, and I asked myself 
why I was not like him; why, when he had 
so many discouragements, so many hours of 
hard, unremitting toil, he was not ill-tempered, 
as I was; how it was that he always greeted 
me with smiles and loving words in return for 
my grumbling, fretting, and ill-humor; why he 
was never cross, never met me with bitter 
upbraidings, as too many men would have 
done, and which I owned now I deserved; 
why he never was impatient with the children, 
as I was, O! so often; and I thought of poor 
Nellie, how her lip had quivered and the great 
brown eyes filled with tears that very morning 
when I shook her! Ah, what was the differ- 
ence! I studied long on this question, and 
the answer was made clear as noonday to my 
heart. It was this: “ Your husband loves God, 
and, loving him, strives to honor him, serve 
him, and glorify him by a life of patient self- 
denial, by meekness, by good works, and above 
all by being contented with the station in life 
in which God has placed him.” I walked home, 
determined to go and do likewise, 
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AFFLICTION. 





BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY. 





“How sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong!” 
LONGFELLOW. 





“NNO suffer and be strong” is indeed “sub- 

lime;” it is the very perfection of human 
virtue. Life in its noblest sense is not only a 
scene of holy activity in behalf of goodness 
and purity, but it is often one of suffering and 
endurance in order to the evolvement of the 
highest virtues of Christian character. Virtue 
must be severely tested that we may see its 
inherent moral energy, its divine quality. Life 
is full of oppositions and trials in order to this 
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end. Job never exhibited such sublime moral 
qualities as when, in the hight of his suffering, 
in the crucible of trial, he said, “Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust Him.” Paul never 
gave such relief to the proportions and sym- 
metry of his character as when, over a record 
of hunger, thirst, nakedness, imprisonment, 
peril by land and sea, and among false brethren, 
he exclaimed, “We suffer all things lest we 
should Ainder the Gospel of Christ.” One has 
well said that 


“Strength is born 
In the deep silence of long-suffering hearts, 
Not amidst joy.” 


Affliction comes to the trial of virtue in 
various forms. Sometimes it assumes the garb 
of poverty, as in the case of Lazarus, “ who 
sat at the gate of the rich man.” Poverty 
severely tests the strength of the good man’s 
religious character, but as in the case of pure 
gold in the crucible, it but reveals its intrinsic 
purity and beauty. Hard as the trial may be, 
the true soul is equal to it in its silent 
strength and majestic repose. Some of the 
world’s best worthies—characters that have left 
behind them the purest models of piety and 
moral excellence—learned in the vale of poverty 
the secret of their own strength and the source 
of their own highest good. Who so poor and 
yet so morally strong as Lazarus? Cowper 
says: 

“No soil like poverty for growth divine, 
As leanest land supplies the richest mine.” 


Affliction not unfrequently assumes the form 
of bodily suffering. Some of our Heavenly 
Father’s best children have known but little 
else than long years of suffering and pain. 
Why is this? Surely not because He has 
pleasure in such severe physical dispensations. 
O, no. His very nature—for “God is love”— 
forbids the idea. In such apparently harsh 
discipline he seeks their spiritual and eternal 
good. In fact, this is an evidence of his love, 
“for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” 
Our Lord in heaven, who was himself “made 
perfect through suffering,” knows what is best 
for his children; hence in his providence he 
allows them to be afflicted. David acquired 
strength and purity from his affliction, for he 
says, “It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted that I might learn thy statutes.” 
Paul when he thrice prayed that “the thorn in 
his flesh” might be removed, heard the voice 
of Infinite Love whisper in his ear, “ My grace 
is sufficient,” and that was enough, whether the 
thorn in the flesh was removed or not. If 





yours, reader, be the lot to spend long nights 
and wearisome days upon a bed of affliction, 
recollect that such is the ordering or permission 
of your Heavenly Father to discipline your 
virtues and train your affections for the skies. 
In advance you have the assurance that “ He 
doth not afflict willingly,” but does so in pur- 
suance of your own best good. In the hour 
of bodily pain, when the tempter would have 
you “murmur and wish your suffering less,” 
remember, as Francis Quarles has expressed it, 
that He 


“Who sends affliction sends an end, and he best 
Knows what's best for him, what’s best for you.” 


Affliction often comes to us in sore bereave- 
ments, in the loss of near and dear friends. 
All other forms of affliction seem less to our 
hearts than that which consigns our loved ones 
to the grave. To Him whose solemn decree 
says, ‘‘ Earth to earth and dust to dust” to. the 
bodies of those we love, it is hard for poor 
human nature, even under the influence of 
grace, to say, yet we must say it, “Thy will 
be done.” But harsh as is the discipline to 
flesh and blood, bereavement has a kindly, 
heaven-sent mission to our hearts. Natural 
enough is it that we should keenly feel over 
the empty voids made by death in our house- 
holds. We would be worse than stoics did we 
not. But we know not the ministry nor the 
design of bereavement if we learn not to ac- 
quire strength and purity therefrom. If God 
takes a part of our family to heaven, gathers 
our jewels there, is it not done to train us by 
this discipline for the blessed reunions and 
companionships of the skies? Stricken one, 
look up amid thy tears and heart-griefs. Your 
loved ones are in heaven that they may attract 
you thither. 

“Smitten friends 

Are angels sent on errands full of love; 

For us they languish, and for us they die; 

And shall they languish, shall they die’in vain?” 


Affliction in some form must needs come. 
So the kind Father above orders, and orders for 
our good. Be it, then, our wisdom, reader, to 
seek that grace which transmutes all our 
afflictions into blessings, all our sorrows into 
joys, and then shall we commence to know 
what hereafter we shall more perfectly know, 
that this “affliction, which is but for a moment, 
shall work out for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” 


ee 


Next to acquiring good friends, the best 
acquisition is that of good books, 
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MY WIFE ANDI 





BY BRONTE NEWMAN. 





“TT was forty years ago, was n’t it, wife?” 
“Forty years since when, Henry?” 

“Forty years since we first met.” 

“Let me see; Harry was born—” 

“No, no, wife, do n’t reckon.” 

“Yes, I remember now; it was about forty 
years ago; you were twenty-one, I was just 
eighteen.” ; 

“True, wife, you were just eighteen; I was 
twenty-one.” 

Forty years ago; I remember it well. It 
was in a little village nestling among the 
mountains, looking down from the slopy hill- 
side on which it sat into the clear waters of 
the Venango, on the surface of which it cast 
another village in shadow while the sun was 
going down. It was in this wise. I had gone 
to this little village from my noisy city life to 
commence the study of my profession. I was 
a Methodist, but Methodism was very small 
and feeble there. A little abandoned frame 
school-house, sitting on the hill quite apart 
from the rest of the village, had been bought 
by the handful of men and women who com- 
posed the Church there, and was used for wor- 
ship. I wonder why we used to get so far 
out of the way with our meeting-houses in 
those days? Was it that.we might feel more 
free in the manifestations of the earnest ex- 
perience we then enjoyed? or was it because 
we were despised by the people and abused by 
the preachers of other denominations, and 
wished to get as far as possible away from this 
contempt? 

In the little school-house the circuit preacher 
preached once in two weeks; on quarterly 
meeting occasions the elder preached in the 
court-house, for M. was the county seat. On 
that Sabbath that I speak of there was no 
preaching. A venerable man with silver locks, 
the class-leader of the little band, exhorted 
and led the prayer meeting. I was there— 
she was there. She led in prayer in that 
little chapel, for women, you remember, pub- 
licly prayed in those days. Touchingly tender 
was that prayer. I had never heard a young 
girl pray in a public congregation. How 
sweetly fell that voice on my ear! When the 
prayer was over I tried to see the face, but it 
was covered still with a white handkerchief. 
I saw part of the form; it was tall, slender, 
lady-like. The dress was scrupulously neat 
and plain; the hair was pressed closely down 


over the temples. When the meeting was 
Vor. XXVI.—2 





over I again tried to catch a glimpse of the 
face. Her modest retirement prevented this, 
and I only saw the full form moving off toward 
home. 

In the afternoon the young brother who had 
led the singing, and whose acquaintance I had 
just made, called to see me and proposed a 
walk along the river bank. We walked till 
the dusk of the evening, when, as it drew near 
the time for the evening meeting, we returned 
by a way which led us by the house in which 
she lived. We stopped to accompany them to 
meeting. It was a little cottage on the river 
side. In it dwelt her mother, a widow, a fee- 
ble woman, much broken under the weight and 
toils of life, a brother when he was at home, 
for he was the main dependence of the family, 
and his labors called him frequently away, and 
herself, who aided in keeping the wolf from 
the door by her needle. 

There was no light in the house; they were 
enjoying the cool air of a June evening, and 
avoided lights to keep away the insects, Then 
I was introduced to her. She gracefully arose 
and took my hand and welcomed me to M. I 
could not yet see her face. She spoke, and it 
was the same rich, gentle, tender voice, with a 
strange, touching tremor in it, and it had a 
strange power over me. What was it that I 
felt when I first touched the hand and heard 
the voice of that young girl? What was it 
that instantly made me feel that she was dear 
to me, and that somehow our destinies were to 
flow together? I felt that moment that she 
was to be my wife, though six hours had not 
passed since I first heard her voice, and I had 
not yet seen her face, and had come to the quiet 
little village purposely to avoid society and 
give myself up entirely to study. What would 
I have given then to see her facel But no; at 
meeting-time she retired into an adjoining 
room, put on her simple dress, and in the dark 
we walked together to Church, she and I, my 
new friend, and the old mother. That night 1 
dreamed what kind of a face might accompany 
such a voice and form, and when abeut two 
weeks afterward I saw it, it was nearly as I 
had dreamed it. Then I loved, as I thought, 
face, voice, form, and all. 

Three months later I left the village and 
returned to my city home. We were “en- 
gaged,” but as she was still young, and I had 
yet my profession to study, we were in no 
hurry, and three years passed before we were 
married. During those three years we met 
but three times; nor was our correspondence 
very extensive or very tender. I was studious 
and much absorbed in my books; she was 
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timid and reserved; a love-letter, properly so 
called, never passed between us. Reader, I 
am about to tell you the story of our married 
life, and I must tell you the whole truth. 
Several times during the three years vhat pre- 
ceded our marriage I almost wished myself 
free from my engagement. Not that I discov- 
ered any thing wrong in her. She was always 
the same—modest, quiet, gentle; I can hardly 
say loving, for she seemed fo avoid manifesting 
that. But I could not but note the difference 
in our circumstances. She was a plain, unedu- 
cated, poor, village girl, making her own living 
and helping in that of others by her needle. 
I had been brought up in the city, was of a 
good family, had some means in my own right, 
had received a collegiate education, and was 
about graduating as a physician. Other girls, 
my equals in all respects, I knew I could easily 
win, and I thought that she was determined to 
hold me to my hastily-made engagement. In 
that thought I now know I did her injustice, 
anc that if she had known that I had such a 
thought she would have spurned me from her. 
Still I thought so then, and it made the en- 
gagement that I had so freely made seem like 
a bondage to me. I determined, however, hon- 
orably to fulfill it. The fact is, reader, we had 
too little intercourse before our marriage, and 
that little was cold, formal, and unloving. We 
did not know each other. 

We were married. Our honeymoon passed 
pleasantly enough. I upbraided myself fre- 
quently with having done her great injustice 
in my thoughts. True, I still saw that she was 
greatly deficient in education and in the little 
arts and accomplishments of good society; but 
she had a good heart, and I felt she would 
make me a good wife. I had commenced the 
practice of medicine in a moderate country 
town, and was rapidly growing into a large 
practice. To this I gave great attention, and 
soon finding no particuler entertainment or 
attraction in my wife, I confined myself almost 
entirely to my office and my visits. In one 
year after our marriage, reader, we were 
estranged from each other. 

How did it happen? How does the tree 
grow crooked and gnarled? How do children 
grow up wickedly in Christian families? It 
was not done in a moment; it was not the 
result of any one thing. We had not quar- 
reled; not a hard word had passed between us. 
I felt tenderly toward her; I knew she loved 
me. Yet we were apart—not separated by 


‘law, but separated, as I thought, by our na- 


tures. We had but little intercourse with 
each other. She was not in sympathy with my 





pursuits; ‘T had no sympathy with hers. She 
could do any thing in the world with her 
needle; she could do nothing with her books. 
She was perfectly at home in housekeeping; 
she knew nothing of the world in which she 
lived. She could talk about the ordinary affairs 
of domestic life; she knew nothing of the ideal 
world in which I lived. I was ambitious; she 
was plain and contented. I loved books; she 
cared nothing about them. I was intellectual; 
she had no intellect. I was dreamy and specu- 
lative; she was common-sense and practical. 
I tried—I believe we both tried—to find some 
cord of sympathy between us, but in vain. 
At the end of the first year of our married 
life, as I have said, I was painfully conscious 
of an impalpable gulf between us. I believe 
she was too, I never said so much to her; she 
never spoke of it to me. 

We settled down quietly into our state of 
separation. Many a meal we took together 
without scarcely a word passing between us. 
We shared the same bed night after night 
without speaking. We sat hour after hour in 
the same room, she with her needle, I with my 
book, without noticing each other. At ten 
o’clock she would quietly retire; at twelve or 
one I would lay aside my book and follow her. 
We were not angry with each other, reader; 
there was no dispute between us. I simply 
followed my nature; she followed hers. I read; 
she sewed. How many times I wished there 
were no needles in the world! I presume quite 
as many times she wished there were no books. 
I kept all the time charging these difficulties 
to the difference in our education and culture. 
I felt that I had made a mistake, that in the 
momentary passion inspired by the fresh 
beauty, gentle voice, and innocent manners of 
a country girl I had made an engagement 
which my sense of honor compelled me to 
carry out, but which had now fastened unhap- 
piness on both of us for life. She was un- 
happy, I knew that; I was unhappy, and she 
knew it; but it seemed impossible for either 
of us to break down the barrier which sepa- 
rated us. 

Two years after our marriage our baby Harry 
was born. I call him baby Harry; wife so 
named him. I wished to call him Charles, 
after my father. Henry is my name, and wife 
insisted on Harry. She had no relative by 
that name, so that I knew that it was intended 
for me. 

“ We will call him Harry while he is young,” 
she said, “and Henry as he grows older.” 

I confess that I was touched a little by the 
tender compliment. Far as we were apart, im- 
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passable as seemed the gulf between us, I knew 
by this act that she was endeavoring to reach 
across the gulf and love me still. I tried also 
to reach out of my cold selfishness and meet 
her kindness. I thought of her many good, 
homely qualities, of her gentleness, patience, 
submissiveness, and most of all her evident 
love for me. I stooped down and kissed her 
as she lay upon the bed. Her face was radi- 
ant with delight, and I felt a strange warmness 
in my heart and a moisture in my eye. I 
thought, now we will know and love each 
other. This child, our child, will be the bond 
between us. 

I was attentive and kind during her illness. 
I saw how well she understood and how much 
she appreciated it. Things went better with 
us for a few months; but then I began to grow 
weary of this mere play of affection around a 
wife and child. I turned again to my books 
and she to her baby and needle. 

My practice was large and kept me ont of 
the house much in the day-time. I cared but 
little for this, since I found, as I thought, but 
little to attract me at home. Do not under- 
stand me, reader, that Molly—that is my wife’s 
name—neglected her home. On the contrary, 
I blamed her for devoting too much care to 
it. Neither of us was very fond of company, 
and therefore she was nearly always at hand, 
and our home from the attic to the cellar was 
always neat and clean. She had a place for 
every thing, and every thing was in its place. 
All my little conveniences, too, were always in 
order. I could lay my hands on any thing I 
needed in a moment. My office, too, which 
was in the basement of the house, I regularly 
found once a week in the neatest of order, and 
I very well knew whose hand had done it. 
No, Molly never neglected her house. I often 
wished she would. [{ thought all our difficul- 
ties would be healed if she would only work 
less and think more, if she would cease im- 
proving her house and turn to improving her 
mind. I do not mean that Molly was ignorant, 
or awkward, or unlady-like. Her very quiet, 
easy, gentle manners made her a lady always, 
and her good, practical common-sense made 
her the friend and adviser of many ladies in 
the town. But I always felt she was not com- 
pany or society for me; she could enter into 
no sympathy with my studies, plans, thoughts, 
ambitions. There seemed to be nothing in com- 
mon about which we could talk and be mutu- 
ally interested in. Do you see the rock on 
which we split, reader? Perhaps not exactly. 
I did not then, but do now, but only learned 
it through a stern and sorrowful lesson. 





For five years after the birth of our boy— 
for nearly seven years after our marriage—thus 
we lived. During those five years she pursued 
her own quiet way, I pursued mine. She was 
devoted wholly to her house and her boy, I to 
my practice and my books. “Her boy,” I 
have written above. Did I not love my boy, 
then? Reader, I hardly know. I think I did. 
I did not give him much attention; I was so 
much absorbed in my thoughts and pursuits I 
did not often see him, and his mother was so 
entirely devoted to him that I used to think 
that he, too, etood between us, and that if he 
had not so entirely monopolized his mother’s 
time and care, perhaps we could have found 
some way to meet and understand each other. 
But yes, 1 must have loved our baby Harry, 
for in after years, when Harry filled an early 
grave, a sad grave, reader, as I may tell you 
some day, it nearly broke my heart, and some- 
times now I go to the church-yard where is 
written on a marble slab, “To the memory of 
Harry, only son of Henry and Mary Miller, 
aged 21 years,” and, brushing away the tears 
from my eyes, say, “ Poor Harry, had I been 
more attentive to you and less devoted to my 
own dreams and ambitious pursuits, perhaps 
you would not be sleeping here, or, at least, 
not in a dishonorable grave.” 

But to return to “my wife and I.” How 
often I thought there surely must be some 
middle ground on which she and I could meet; 
that if she would give up somewhat of the 
practical and I somewhat of the ideal we could 
certainly come nearer together! But during 
those years we did not find the middle ground. 
We were unhappy and apart. For full three 
years we had scarcely any society with each 
other. My practice made me very irregular 
at meals, and therefore we seldom met at 
table. All the long day she would sit in her 
chamber with her boy, caring for him with too 
scrupulous anxiety while he was a baby, and 
sewing, stitching, embroidering for him as he 
grew older. When my day’s visits were over 
I would enter the office, take to my books to 
read or to my pen to write, and when the 
small hours would come would noiselessly enter 
my own room, several days sometiines passing 
without even seeing my wife. 

“We never quarreled, did we, wife?” 

“Quarreled! Why, certainly not.” 

Molly speaks very confidently on this point, 
and speaks truly. We never quarreled; I was 
too proud for that, she was too good, Per- 
haps not even a severe word ever passed be- 
tween us. I remember occasionally to have 
spoken sharply, not angrily, when at table, the 
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place where we were most likely to meet, she 
would differ from me in judgment. I was 
sensitive on that point. I could not bear the 
idea that she should call in question my know]l- 
edge on any subject, or urge an opinion differ- 
ent from my own, She soon discovered this, 
and seldom crossed my way in that respect. 

She knew nothing of my business. I never 
told her any thing about it. -She did not know 
whether we were really rich or poor, in easy 
or in straitened circumstances. My income 
was more than sufficient for all their wants, 
and she had but to make her wishes known to 
have them gratified, while I always kept a 
pleasant surplus in her private purse. She 
was in no sense extravagant. I made invest- 
ments according to my own pleasure, never 
consulting her. 

It can be easily inferred that in such a life 
our religions character greatly suffered. We 
both were members of the Church. At first 
I endeavored to erect our family altar, but 
soon made the excuse of frequent professional 
interruptions to lay it aside. The same excuse 
served me also for absenting myself from relig- 
ious service on the Sabbath. As a very natural 
thing I became skeptical. I doubted the whole 
subject of revelation, and lost nearly all faith 
in a Christian life, I never, however, lost my 
moral character, nor, strange as it may seem, 
did I often retire at night without prayer, and 
my prayer was occasionally warm and with 
good feeling. But I only prayed at night; not 
through fear, I am sure; perhaps simply from 
the force of habit. I can not say that she lost 
her religious life nearly so much as I did. 
Moving into a new place, she never took the 
same active part in religious services as she 
did before our marriage. I never heard her 
voice in public prayer but once; that was the 
time, you remember, when her singularly sweet 
voice first fell on my ear. She punctually 
attended service every Sabbath morning, but 
seldom, I think, during the week. I know 
that she read much in the Bible, and often 
prayed in secret. 

Thus, as I have said, passed seven years of 
our married life. Husband and wife, yet stran- 
gers to each other! That each was dear to the 
other I know, but it seemed impossible for us 
to make it mutually manifest and contributive 
to our mutual happiness. I would not have 
been separated from her or have her die for 
the world. I know I was dear to her as her 
own life. Words of love and tenderness never 
passed between us; for five years I am sure 
we never kissed each other. Cold, quiet, un- 





social; respectful, considerate, kind; separate, 


unloving, miserable; such was our life. Thank 
God, at length there came a change, but it was 
through tears and suffering. I suppose there 
was no other way, and God in pity sent the 
blow upon us. 

Some of my readers will perhaps remember 
the great financial crash of ’37. I believe I said 
I made investments according to my own pleas- 
ure. I had all my earnings invested in various 
ways, some in loans, some in companies, some 
in stocks. I was generally involved in finan- 
cial claims and liabilities when the crisis came. 
I saw for several months ahead that the em- 
barrassment was coming. Full three months 
in advance I knew I must fail. They were 
three months of crucifixion. I did not tell her. 
Why should I? I had never told her any 
thing about my business. How could I? I 
had always felt proud of my superior intelli- 
gence; how could I now tell her all had failed 
and we were bankrupt? I knew she perceived 
in my countenance and manner that something 
was wrong. Two or three times she asked me 
tenderly and anxiously if I was ill. I was ill; 
I was suffering in body and spirit; I was 
being crucified on a cross of pride and chagrin. 
I think she did not suspect what was the real 
cause. 

At length it came. One day in July I failed 
to meet a note in bank of considerable amount. 
Two days afterward a large note on which I 
was indorsed failed, and I received notice of 
protest. A week later a note that was due me 
suffered the same fate, and the next day a large 
house considerably my debtor failed. I was 
bankrupt. My head was reeling under the ex- 
citement of three months of anxiety; my heart 
I found was beating rapidly, and sent the 
blood throbbing through my temples; my 
mouth was dry, my skin hot and feverish. 
That evening as I entered the front door of my 
house I met Molly in the hall. She was start- 
led at my appearance, and exclaimed, “ Hus- 
band, do tell me what is the maiter.” 

“Nothing, Molly, nothing. I am only a lit- 
tle ill.” 

I spent a sleepless night in my own room. 
Twice during the night she stole quietly into 
my room and softly asked, “Are you asleep, 
Henry?” 

“No, Molly, I am a little restless.” 

“Can I do any thing for you?” 

“ Nothing.” 

Within a week I had called my creditors 
together and had assigned over to them all my 
property, papers, and books, and all the valua- 
ble part of my furniture. When this was done, 
on the night of the first of August, I entered her 
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room and abruptly announced to her that we 
were beggars. I expected a scene. I looked 
for a flood of tears, for nervous spasms; at 
least, for cruel upbraidings, which I felt I 
richly deserved. Reader, I found nothing of 
the kind. She sut for a moment quietly on 
her chair. I stood wildly excited on the floor. 
She arose and approached me, put her arms 
around my neck, rested her head on my shoul- 
der for a little while, then lifted her large, 
dark eyes, slightly moistened with tears, up to 
mine and said, “Thank God, Henry, thank God! 
I feel that this will bring our hearts together, 
and in our united poverty we shall be happier 
than in our divided wealth and pride.” 

I thought she was an angel that moment. 
I folded her to my heart, a thing I had not 
done for six years, and I felt that I had not 
paid dearly for the blessedness of that hour 
even by the loss of all my property. 

Next day a large printed bill was posted on 
our house, announcing the sale of our property 
for the benefit of my creditors. I went to the 
door and saw it, and then returned into the 
house and went out no more t./| after the sale. 
The sale over, my property and most of my 
furniture gone, my pride and mortification led 
me into another mistake. I determined to 
gather together the little that was left and 
move away. Had I remained I know the 
friends I had made, the families in which I 
had practiced would at least not have allowed 
me to suffer. But my pride urged me on. 1 
could not bear the thought of remaining. I 
told her my determination. She said not a 
word, but quietly acquiesced. Perhaps God 
saw that we needed much more yet to break 
my cold, proud, selfish heart. 

We moved several hundred miles away and 
located in a little growing village of the West. 
It has become a large city since then. When 
we reached it I was completely prostrated in 
body and spirit, and our little purse was about 
exhausted. We secured a little cottage-house 
in the suburbs of the village and moved in. 
Our little stock of furniture was not sufficient 
even to supply this little house. I remember 
our first scanty meal in our new home. It 
had been cooked on the hearth; we had no 
stove. Then comes a blank. My next recol- 
lection is of awaking one warm, sultry evening 
late in September, as if out of a wild dream, 
to find myself in bed unable to move, scarcely 
able to speak, with a tearful face beaming with 
love and tenderness looking into mine. It was 
Molly; she was fanning me. 

“Do you know me, dear?” 
she had not called me “dear.” 


For seven years 





“Certainly I know you, Molly; but where 
are we, and what is the matter?” 

“You have been very sick, Henry. For 
three weeks you have known nothing, and I 
have watched over you almost hourly expect- 
ing you to cease to breathe. But, thank God, 
you are spared to me yet.” 

“Thank God, Molly,” I said, and as I looked 
into her pale, thin, wan face and saw the ten- 
der love that beamed upon me from it, my 
heart swelled with love toward the good angel, 
and I felt the moisture gathering in my eyes. 

For two weeks more I was unable to leave 
that bed. Molly was my nurse, and most ten- 
derly and lovingly did she care for me. Every 
day I felt my heart kindling toward her; every 
day I saw more plainly the mistake I had 
been making; how, through my pride of intel- 
lect, I had been underestimating the worth of 
that noble woman; how, because I could not 
find in her a lofty mind dwelling in a world of 
thoughts and dreams, I had thrown away from 
me a pure and loving heart, the full wealth of 
whose affections she would have given me any 
time I had sought and accepted it. 

One day, before I was yet able to get up, I 
awoke out of an afternoon sleep and found 
Molly at the side of the bed, occasionally using 
the fan to drive away the flies, and then laying 
it aside and busily plying her needle. I 
watched her for a little while. I felt hurt. 

“Molly,” I said, “can you not even ley aside 
that awful needle while I am sick?” 

She raised her head slowly, and when it 
turned toward me I saw tears glistening in her 
eyes. 

“Henry,” said she, “to-morrow is the Sab- 
bath; we have no bread in the house; I am 
making this dress for a neighbor who will give 
me for it enough to provide our necessary 
food.” 

God of mercy, had it come to this! I had 
forgotten that we were bankrupt. In my 
weakness I had not appreciated the reality of 
our poverty. I groaned and turned my face 
toward the wall. God was humbling me in- 
deed. That poor girl, that seamstress, that 
awful needle was now to be our savior from 
want, 

For six months I was unable to leave the 
room. Not, indeed, till late in the following 
Spring, almost a year after our sorrows began, 
was I able to do any thing toward our support. 
Poor, dear, patient Molly did it all; all without 
a murmur, most tenderly, quietly, and lovingly. 
After awhile I was able to sit up and read. I 
read aloud, read to Molly while she sewed, and 
when I grew weary of reading and she of the 
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needle, Molly would read to me and I would 
make explanations to her. Thus through the 
weary months—strange secret we had discov- 
ered—the needle and the book after all were 
not enemies; the scholar and the housekeeper, 
the man and the woman, the intellect and the 
heart after all could meet together and harmo- 
nize. The family altar was reared in our little 
cottage again. When I was strong enough I 
prayed, when I was too weak she prayed. On 
Sabbath mornings we went to the village 
church, I in my weakness leaning on her, and 
little Harry trotting by her side. We both 
leaned on her, Harry and I—on dear, patient, 
industrious Molly. O, those were precious 
months, reader, with all their trials and suffer- 
ings. We knew and loved each other. 

“Tt was thirty years ago, was n’t it, Molly?” 

“Thirty years since when, Henry?” 

“Ah, yes; I thought I had been talking to 
you, Molly, but I was only thinking. Thirty 
years since we moved to C. and I was so 
sick.” 

“Let me see; Mary was born in 1840, Anna 
in 1843, we moved into our new house in Grand- 
street in 1850, and poor Harry died in—” 

“There, wife, that will do. It was about 
thirty years ago. You are not so handsome as 
you were then, Molly. You did not need 
glasses when you were sewing by my bedside; 
your large dark eyes are failing in their bright- 
ness, There are wrinkles on your cheeks, 
Molly, and many silver streaks through your 
dark hair; the skin hangs loosely on your 
hands, and the mellowness has gone out of 
your voice; but I love you yet, Molly, dearer 
than all the earth beside. I am tired writing, 
Molly; shall I read to you while you sew?” 


ON THE BRIDGE. 





BY PROF. Cc. 8. HARRINGTON. 





THROUGH a village in the mountains, 
Where my boyhood days were passed, 
Rushing down from far-off fountains 
Runs a river clear and fast. 
O’er a chasm, deep and narrow, 
Just below the whitened fall, 
Where the torrent like an arrow 
Shoots along the spray-wet wall, 
There a rustic bridge is hanging 
With its airy, swaying floor 
High above the waters, spanning 
All the gulf from shore to shore. 


Bending there low o’er the railing, 
In my boyhood days of dream, 

I have spent the hours in sailing, 
Sailing up the hurrying stream; 





For to wayward fancy’s seeming, 
Gazing on the flood below, 
Through the air I flew in dreaming, 
While the waters ceased their flow; 
Yet forever when I landed 
From my voyage from up the flood, 
There my phantom ship lay stranded 
Where the bridge had always stood. 


And the old bridge still is hanging 
On its pillared walls of stone, 
With its massive, mossy timbers 
Hoar and worn as years have gone; 
But the restless, rushing water 
Still beneath is hurrying past, 
And it never halts nor loiters 
With its current clear and fast. 


Such is life. Across Time’s river 
Thus for each a bridge is thrown; 
Bending o’er the railirg ever, 

Each enraptured, gazes down, 
And with ’wildered sense believing 
That we fly past vale and hill, 

In our dreams ourselves deceiving, 

In our places stand we still. 


Thus “the thing that hath been shall be”— 
Only man grows old and gray, 

And when death shall close our dreaming 
Only we shall pass away. 
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DREAMING. 





BY ELLEN CLEMENTINE HOWARTH. 





I someTIMEs think the morn will break 

In eastern skies with quick’ning beam, 
And I shall from my slumbers wake 

To find my life a fancy dream; 
That while my form unconscious lies, 
My restless spirit in disguise, 
And with a wand of smiles and tears, 
Bright joys, dark sorrows, hopes and fears 
Doth turn my seconds into years 

Of dreaming; 


That through the homestead lattice low, 

With rose and honeysuckle twined, 
The olden nursery rhyme shall flow 

Again upon the Summer wind— 
“ Wake, little girl, you sleep too long, 
The birds have sung their morning song,” 
Ah, shall that dear voice never break 
My slumbers more? For pity’s sake, 
Tell me, my friends, am I awake 

Or dreaming? 

Yet would I like to live again 

The long, dark years of sorrow o'er? 
Ah, no; thank God, past years of pain 

Are gone forever more. 
I may not bring my childhood back, 
Nor blot the cares from girlhood’s track, 
Nor woman’s sins or griefs forget; 
But reason warns me not to let 
The moment fly that ’s left me yet 

In dreaming. 
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THE BEAUTY OF GODLINESS. 





BY M. JANE SHADDUCK,. 





“"DLESSED is the man that trusteth in the 

Lord and whose hope the Lord is.” So 
God’s eternal truth declares, and who is able 
to contradict it? None; not the mightiest, 
although some of earth’s towering intellects 
have spent themselves in endeavoring to over- 
whelm and batter down this glorious bulwark 
of human hopes, yet it stands, and shall stand 
while God is God. 

Knowing, then, the stability of this founda- 
tion, it is amazing to see so many passing to 
the dark unknown beyond, leaning only upon 
a doubt. A true trusting in God gives the 
perfect peace which passeth understanding— 
gives sweet rest even in the midst of storms, 
gives a supporting assurance of “green pas- 
tures” and “still waters” beyond, when our 
feet press heavy upon thorns in the life-path. 
How can we know anxious care when we are 
assured that “He careth for us?’ How can 
we complain, and weep, and sorrow when we 
know that the “steps of the, good are ordered 
by the Lord,” and that all our times are in 
his hands? 

When we consider that he spared not his 
own Son, but freely delivered him up for us all, 
shall we think that he would dispense lesser 
gifts with a parsimonious hand? O, no; freely 
he giveth unto us whatsoever we have need 
of—not as we see, but as he sees; not, perhaps, 
at all times as we could wish, but always as 
his superior wisdom dictates, for as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him, and his mercy is from everlast- 
ing to everlasting upon them, 

Does the world look with suspicion upon 
religious people? On the contrary, they are 
far more readily trusted than if their character 
of godliness were not known. Such is the 
purity and beauty of the principles of which 
they are exponents, that with the mass to 
know a person is a Christian is a sufficient 
guarantee of character. 

Does godliness debar its friends from partak- 
ing the pleasures of earth? Does it cause 
them to look gloomy and miserable? No, O, 
no. Every pure joy, every real pleasure is 
open and free to the Christian; they are bidden 
“rejoice” and “rejoice evermore,” and it is 
declared of the Eternal that no good thing will 
he withhold from them that walk uprightly. 

Said a friend to me the other day, “I have 
known many of life’s changes since I learned 
the beauty of godliness, but when I accepted 





Christ I accepted a great joy, a fountain of peace, 
a world of light; an eternal sunshine was above 
me, for an eternal God was my shield. And 
to-day that joy, that peace, that light exists 
for me. I delight in God; to me it is beauti- 
ful to know that whatever changes and vicissi- 
tudes are yet hidden in the future, God, my 
Savior, shall lead with a loving hand. I dis- 
cern God in the events of every day. I know 
of his presence and see his guiding care. I 
feel that he doeth all things well, and am glad. 
I look back with wonder to the days when I 
refused all that God has given in such rich 
abundance. I wonder that I refused the light 
so long. I wonder that I followed the counsels 
of my own heart so long. I am amazed that I 
was willing to brave the wrath of Him who is 
a ‘consuming fire,’ willing to risk the immor- 
tal intelligence, the soul, when I as firmly 
believed, as now, that my eternal happiness 
hung upon the accepting of Christ—willing to 
run the risk when I knew the uncertainty of 
life. ’T was consummate folly and mad pre- 
sumption. There is a thrill of deep gratitude 
in my heart because now Christ is my Savior.” 

Godliness was to him an every-day joy; 
’t was a pure happiness.” Not as the world 
giveth; ’t was more than wealth, and luxury, 
and honor joined—’t was life, eternal life, ’t was 
a glorious heirship to the kingdom of God. In 
the performance of our life duties we all need 
the aid of the Infinite. Reason at best is but 
a frail, uncertain guide. Dr, Young calls it 
“a baffled councilor,” and tells us it but adds 
the blush of weakness to the bane of woe. 
We would not despise its feeble light, but we 
would always see added to it the rare, rich 
blaze of God-given wisdom. 

A Christian does not limit God, but feasts 
upon his promises with the perfect assurance 
that they will be fulfilled, for since the world 
was not one has failed or ever can fail. Our 
God changes not, but we, creatures of frailty, 
very often change, and what God promises 
to-day to a pure soul, the sinning soul of 
to-morrow can no longer claim. 

“Beautiful are thy ways and fair, O Zion, 
mountain of holiness, and perfect peace have 
they which walk in thy paths.” Therefore, 
trust ye in the Lord forever, for the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength. Trust in the 
Lord and do good, and verily thou shalt be 
fed. Trust in the Lord with all thine heart 
and lean not to thine own understanding, for 
they that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount 
Zion, which can not be removed, but abideth 
forever. For them there is no darkness, but 
the day about them is full of light. 
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EARTH'S MECOAS. 





BY WELLIE M. SOULE. 





| HAVE been reading of Arabia’s prophet; 
of the wild, strangely-beautiful language of 
his sacred Koran, and the myriads of deluded 
followers who, moth-like, fluttered around the 
lamp of hope he held to lighten the darkness 
of their pagan superstition; of Mecca, the home 
of the prophet in his early years, with its 
lofty domes and minarets cleaving the ambient 
air; of the temple of Mohammed, with mean- 
ingless crescent gleaming in the white moon- 
beams; of the far-famed fountain, whose silvery 
spray fell in blessings on gorgeous flowers— 
that fountain in which, so the legend relates, 
if the faithful Moslem bathe, all his sins and 
weaknesses shall be washed away, and youth, 
grace, and beauty be his forever. 

We wonder at the strange infatuation which 
led so many to expend their treasures and 
suffer untold privations only to reach the 
heaven of their religion, to bow at the shrine 
of that temple whose very name was hallowed 
in each heart, to bathe in that fountain whose 
drops were to them more precious than pearls. 
As we glance at the road to their holy city 
and see through the dim haze that past years 
have cast over it thousands struggling through 
pain and anguish to catch one glimpse of its 
sacred walls, bringing their all of earthly 
good—a paltry sum compared to the rich 
treasures they seek—to lay upon the altar 
where the shadow of the holy crescent falls, 
we almost smile at the wild enthusiasm which 
spurs them on, and weep that they perished in 
so ignoble a cause, far, far away in the mazes 
of error, victims of so strange a delusion. 

But ah, is there only one Mecca in this 
world of ours, one temple, and one pearly- 
dropped fountain? Glancing at the eager faces 
of the crowd surging by my window as I think 
these thoughts the answer comes, We all are 
striving to reach some goal in the fancy-tinted 
future, are dreaming that unseen hands are 
waiting to encircle our brows with the glitter- 
ing aureole. 

There is a city whose shining pinnacles and 
burnished parapets are sparkling and beckon- 
ing ever before the rapt gaze of myriads who 
pant to reach its portals. The city of gold! 
Do you dream that its bright turrets and 
massive arches are all unmixed with the dross 
of folly, the dust of grief? Do you think those 
storied walls conceal no sackcloth and ashes 
for those who covet their imagined treasures? 
Listen, then. There is no mansion on this 





broad earth where the reaper does not come, 
no palace where your jewels can be stored 
which the hand of Time will not demolish. So 
it is all in vain that you pass the bright flow- 
ers and murmuring streams and forget the 
beautiful in nature’s realm in your eager search 
for the never-to-be-attained goal you seek. 

But some of us, perhaps, are toiling up the 
steeps of knowledge and turning our eye when 
the body faints to the gorgeous temple far up, 
up above the rugged crags of doubt and diffi- 
culty, whose “ walls are scarred with tokens of 
old wars,” and flaming with names carved 
through earnest determination by the noble 
and great of all ages. And what if we reach 
this goal? What if earth’s millions should 
bow at the shrine of our genius and vainly 
grope for the key to mysteries we have solved? 
Many of the massive stones which once formed 
the coveted summit of that temple have little 
by little crumbled away, and with the names 
inscribed upon them, sunk deep in the Rea of 
oblivion. We might not hope for a more en- 
during renown, and our great achievements 
and noble deeds would, beneath the hurried 
tramp of coming ages, at last be crushed from 
sight, and others as great, as noble, rise, 
pheenix-like, from their ruins. 

Yet it is glorious to labor, to know that we 
have lofty, God-given powers which will, if the 
Sacred Chart guides them, with prayer at the 
helm and faith the anchor, at last bring cur 
life-bark to that port where storm-clouds never 
lower. If we but use as we ought the “ tal- 
ents” lent us here, what matter to us if our 
names are not clothed by future generations 
with the royal purple and gold of renown, and 
hung in the corridors of the flaming temple 
of fame? 

But O, are we seeking to quench the thirst 
of immortal souls at the fountain of worldly 
pleasure? The gaudy, glittering flowers of 
pomp and pride may hang their fairy petals 
till they catch the sparkling bubbles; the hum- 
ming-bird of fashion may sport its gay plum- 
age and fill the perfumed atmosphere with its 
alluring, bewildering hum; very, very bright 
and pure may seem the rippling, crystal waters, 
but the cypress of disappointment lurks beneath 
those flowers; the bubbles as we grasp them 
dissolve in vapid air, the thrill of the hum- 
ming-bird drowns the hisses of rage and envy, 
and the draught we quaff, intoxicating at first, 
is tainted with the dregs of remorse from the 
bottom of the deceitful fountain of pleasure. 

“Then where shall we go? What is our 
life-work?” I can only point to the “narrow 
way” which leads to the city of our Prophet, 
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Priest, and King. Not the vanity of the 
Arabian imposter nor brilliant imaginations 
kindled beneath an Orient sky could paint 
Mecca, the Moslem’s holy city, with tints so 
bright, with temple so sublime, with fountain 
so fresh and sparkling as those of the “ New 
Jerusalem” standing disclosed in the clear 
light of faith to the Christian’s‘earnest gaze. 
Here, then, is the true city, where the beams 
of the Sun of Righteousness gild, not the un- 
meaning crescent, but the glorious cross, and 
where those who drink of the waters of “life 
everlasting” shall never thirst. Up there 
beneath the shadow of that temple whose 
chief corner-stone is our Redeemer, close by 
the fountain of infinite joy, whose spray falls 
on flowers of perennial bloom, are mansions 
for you and me. Shall we strive less to reach 
our “ Aiden” than the blinded, deluded victims 
of the false prophet? 


——— 


THE LEGEND OF BROTHER ALFUS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF EMILE 
SOUVESTRE. 





BY HELEN F. MORE. 





EFORE Luther came to preach the great 
Reformation monasteries were to be seen 
on the sides of all the hills in Germany. They 
were large buildings of a tranquil appearance, 
with a slight steeple which rose above the 
trees, and around which flew flocks of doves. 
They were sometimes the homes of those vices 
which are engendered by the combination of 
ignorance and idleness. Often, however, there 
were to be found there men careless of the 
pleasures of earth—holy misers, whose minds 
were only busied about the inheritance prom- 
ised by Christ. 

At Olmutz especially there was one who had 
become famed throughout the country for his 
piety and learning. He was a man of great 
simplicity of mind, like all who know much, 
for knowledge is a sea the farther we advance 
on which the wider the horizon appears and 
the smaller we feel ourselves. 

Yet brother Alfus had had his times of 
doubt, but after his forehead had grown wrin- 
kled and his hair blanched in the search after 
useless knowledge, he had called to his aid the 
faith of a little child. Then, confiding his life 
to prayer as to an anchor of mercy, he was 
satisfied to rock gently on the waves of pure 
love, religious dreams, and celestial hopes. 

But evil winds still blew and troubled the 


holy sailor. They came from the temptations | eglantines, wood-strawberries, O, what delight 
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of awakened intelligence, and reason, and pride 
struggling with faith. Then brother Alfus 
became sad, dark clouds vailed his inward sun, 
his heart was cold and he could not pray. 
Wandering through the country he seated him- 
self on the mossy rocks, paused beneath the 
foaming torrents, walked through the murmur- 
ing forests. In vain, however, did he question 
nature. To all his entreaties the mountains, 
the waves, and the leaves answered but one 
word—God! Brother Alfus had come out vic- 
torious from many of these conflicts. Each 
time he was strengthened in his faith, for 
temptations are the gymnastics of the soul— 
when they do not crush they strengthen it. 

But a more poignant trouble had for a long 
time disquieted this brother. He had often 
noticed that all that is beautiful loses its 
charm through habit. “The eye wearies of 
the most wonderful landscape, the ear of the 
sweetest voice, the heart of the truest love, 
and he asked how we could find even in heaven 
food for eternal enjoyment. What would be- 
come of the nobility of our soul amid endless 
magnificence? Will immutable enjoyment never 
tend to weariness? Eternity! What a word 
for a being who knows no other law than that 
of change and variety! Who would wish his 
deepest joy to last forever? O, my God, no 
more past nor future, neither memories nor 
hopes! Eternity! eternity! O, dreadful word! 
O, word which terrifies us and makes us weep 
on earth, what wilt thou mean in heaven?” 

So thought brother Alfus, and every day his 
trouble increased. One morning he left the 
monastery before his brothers had arisen and 
went down into the valley. The country still 
bathed in dew, sparkled beneath the first rays 
of the sun like a woman smiling through her 
tears. 

Alfus slowly followed the shady paths of the 
hill. The birds which had just awakened flew 
through the branches, shaking down on his 
shaven head a shower of dew. A few butter- 
flies, still half asleep, hovered idly in the sun- 
beams to dry their wings. Alfus stopped to 
look at the scene before him. He remembered 
how beautiful it had seemed to him the first 
time he saw it, and with what ecstasy he had 
thought of spending his life there. To him the 
child of the city, accustomed to dark alleys and 
the dull walls of the citadel, the flowers, the 
air, the trees were entrancing novelties. How 
delightful had been the year of his novitiate! 
What long walks in the valleys! what charm- 
ing discoveries! Brooks singing through the 
groves, glades haunted by the nightingale, rosy 
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to find you for the first time! How enchant- 
ing is it to explore unknown paths shaded by 
the thick foliage, to find at each turn a fountain 
where you have not drank, and moss on which 
you have not yet trodden! But, alas! these 
pleasures soon pale. Soon one knows all the 
paths of the forest, has heard all the birds, has 
plucked all the flowers, and then farewell to 
the beauties of the country.. Habit which falls 
like a vail between you and creation makes 
you deaf and blind. 

Brother Alfus had reached this point. Like 
those men who, from having abused intoxica- 
ting liquors, no longer feel their power, he 
looked with indifference at the spectacle for- 
merly so enchanting to him. How, then, could 
celestial beauties occupy forever the soul which 
the works of God on earth could only charm 
for an instant? 

As he asked himself the question Alfus had 
descended into a valley. His head drooping 
on his chest and his arms hanging, he went 
forward without seeing any thing, traversing 
the brooks, the woods, the hills. Already the 
monastery bell had disappeared. Olmutz was 
lost in the fogs, with its churches and its for- 
tifications. The mountains themselves only 
showed like blue clouds against the horizon. 

Suddenly the monk stopped. He was at the 
entrance of an immense forest in which his 
gaze was lost as in an ocean of verdure. A 
thousand delightful sounds murmured around, 
and a fragrant breeze sighed through the leaves. 
After gazing with amazement into the soft 
obscurity of the woods, Alfus entered hesita- 
tingly, as if he feared that he were committing 
some forbidden act. But as he advanced the 
forest became greater; he found trees loaded 
with flowers which exhaled an unknown per- 
fume. This perfume had about it nothing en- 
ervating like that of earth. It seemed like a 
sort of moral emanation which affected the 
soul. It was at once strengthening and deli- 
cious, like the sight of a good deed or the 
approach of a holy and beloved man. 

Soon Alfus heard a harmony which echoed 
through the forest. He advanced farther, and 
saw in the distance an open glade flooded with 
dazzling light. What surprised him above all 
was, that the perfume, the melody, and the 
light seemed to be but one and the same thing. 
All was communicated to him by a single per- 
ception, as if he had ceased to have distinct 
sense, as if he had become merely a soul. 

He reached the opening and sat down, the 
better to enjoy these wonders, when suddenly 
a voice was heard, but such a voice that neither 
the sound of oars on the lake, nor the breeze 





laughing through the willows, nor the breath 
of a sleeping child could give an idea of its 
sweetness. All that earth, water, and air have 
of enchanting murmurs, all that human tongues 
and music contain of fascination seemed to be 
blended in this voice. It was not a song, yet 
it seemed like floods of melody. There were 
no words, and yet the voice spoke. Science, 
poetry, wisdom it contained all in itself. Like 
a heavenly air it elevated the soul and bathed 
it in I know not what unknown region. List- 
ening to it, one knew every thing, one felt 
every thing, and as the world, while thought 
can embrace it in entirety, is yet infinite in its 
secrets, so the voice, always the same, was yet 
always varied. One might have listened to it 
for centuries, and yet it would have been ever 
new. 

The longer Alfus listened the greater was 
his inward joy. It seemed to him that every 
instant ineffable mysteries were revealed to 
him. It was like an Alpine horizon when the 
mists are rising and lakes, valleys, and glaciers 
are gradually unfolded to view. 

But at last the light which illuminated the 
forest grew dim. A long murmur echoed 
through the trees, and the voice was hushed. 
Alfus remained motionless for some time as if 
he had just awakened from an enchanted sleep. 
At first he looked around him in a sort of 
stupor, and then endeavored to rise and re- 
trace his steps, but his feet were numb, his 
limbs had lost their agility. He followed with 
difficulty the path by which he had come, and 
soon emerged from the woods. Then he sought 
the road from the monastery. Thinking that 
he had found it, he hastened his steps, for 
night was coming on. But as he advanced his 
amazement increased. Every thing seemed to 
have changed since he had left the convent, 
Where he had then seen saplings now rose 
hoary oaks. He sought on the bank of the 
stream the little wooden bridge garlanded with 
wild roses by which he was accustomed to 
cross. It was gone, and in its place sprang a 
solid stone arch. As he passed a pool some 
women, who were drying their clothes on the 
bushes, stopped to look at him, and said to 
each other, ‘There is an old man dressed like 
the monks of Olmutz. We know all the broth- 
ers, but yet we have never seen him before.” 

“The women are crazy,” said Alfus, and 
passed on. 

But when the bell-tower of the monastery 
appeared amid the foliage he began to be 
uneasy. He hastened onward, climbed the lit- 
tle path, crossed the field, and advanced toward 
the door. But, O surprise! the door was no 
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longer in its accustomed place. Alfus raised 
his hands and remained speechless with stupe- 
faction. The appearance of the monastery of 
Olmutz was totally changed. The inclosure 
was larger, the buildings more numerous, a 
plantain which he himself had set out near 
the chapel a few days before now covered the 
holy abode with its heavy foliage. The monk, 
beside himself, turned to the new entrance and 
rang gently. It was not the same silvery bell 
whose sound he knew. A young brother opened 
to him. 

“What has happened?” asked A.fns, “Is 
Antonie, then, no longer the porter of the con- 
vent?” 

“7 do not know Antonie,” replied the brother. 

Alfus struck his hands on his forehead in 
affright. 

“Have I gone mad?” he cried. “Is not 
this the monastery of Olmutz which I left this 
morning?” 

The young monk looked at him. 

“TI have been door-keeper here for five 
years,” he answered, “and I do not know 
you.” 

Alfus looked around with bewildered eyes. 
Monks were passing back and forth through 
the cloisters. He called them, but no one 
replied to the names he pronounced. He went 
up to them and looked in their faces, but he 
knew none of them. 

“Has God worked a miracle?” he cried. 
“In the name of Heaven, my brothers, look 
at me. Have none of you ever seen me before? 
Does no one know brother Alfus?” 

All looked at him with amazement. 

“ Alfus?” at last said the oldest of the monks. 
“Yes, there used to be a monk of that name 
at Olmutz. I have heard my seniors speak of 
him. He was a learned and thoughtful man, 
who loved solitude. One day he went down 
into the valley and he was lost to sight in the 
woods. They long awaited him in vain, and 
no one ever knew what had become of this 
brother Alfus; but a century has passed since 
then.” 

At these words Alfus uttered a ery, for he 
understood all. He fell on his knees and 
clasping his hands fervently, 

“O, my God,” he cried, “thou wouldst prove 
to me my folly in comparing the joys of earth 
to those of heaven. A century passed to me 
like a single day in listening to thy voice. 
Now I understand Paradise and its eternal 
joys. I bless thee, O, my God! Pardon thine 
unworthy servant.” 

As his voice ceased, brother Alfus extended 
his arms, embraced the earth, and died, 





THE LAST REVEILLE, 


BY MERIBA A. BABCOCKE. 





Headley states, in his History of Napoleon and his Marshals, 
that M’Donald, while crossing the Splugen Pass with his 
army of fifteen thousand men, lost nearly two hundred of 
them, many of whom were swept away by the avalanches. 
A drummer, whose fall over the precipice was broken by 
masses of snow, reached the bottom unharmed, and for one 
hour beat his drum rapidly for relief. But all in vain, and 
he survived his fall only to die a more cruel death of cold, 
famine, and despair. 


Op Splugen’s brow grew dark with storms 
As brave M'Donald's staggering line— 

A mass of weary, war-worn forms— 
Her snowy hights began to climb. 

Still boldly pressed those columns on, 
While storm and wind swept fiercely past, 

And “ Vive |’ Empereur” rang out anon, 
As if to taunt the Alpine blast. 


But suddenly an awful form, 
Like some snow-demon hidden there, 
Plunged down the mountain ’mid the storm, 
While shrieks of terror rent the air. 
“An avalanche!” and with the word 
Each struggling column felt the blow 
Which fell unaimed, which struck unheard, 
And hurled them to the gulf below. 


From out the drifted mass of snow 
A youthful drummer feebly crept, 
For he unharmed received the blow, 
While low in death his comrades slept. 
Down deep amid those lifeless forms— 
Alas! what power could aid him there?— 
And ’mid the thunder-crash of storms 
He beat his drum in wild despair. 


The muffled sounds went ringing up 
That awful precipice of snow, 
While o'er despair a gleam of hope 
Rose in the throbbing breast below. 
Ah, how that desperate, vain appeal, 
That touching, pleading, stirring call, 
Went piercing like a blade of steel 
To hearts whose aid was powerless, all! 


And still he beat the hurried roll, 
Still upward turned his pleading eye, 
For hope yet breathed within his soul, 
“They will not leave you here to die.” 
With eager gaze he scanned the steep, 
While fearful anguish rent his soul, 
And then more loudly rang the beat 
Of that long, earnest, solemn roll. 


But soon the rapid strains grew less, 
And then, without one pitying eye, 
Without one heart to cheer or bless, 
The poor boy lay him down to die, 
His dying strains more faintly rang, 
His wail of hopeless agony, 
Then Alpine blasts his death-dirge sang— 
He 'd beaten his last reveille 
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NEW-YEAR'S DAY. 





BY MES. SARAH A. MYERS. 





“The king of light, father of aged Time, 
Hath brought about the day which is the prime, 
To the slow gliding month when every eye 
Wears symptoms of a sober jollity, 
And every hand is ready to present 
Some service in a real compliment.” 





HERE is noise in the street; guns are being 

fired, and sounds of light-hearted merri- 
ment come ringing from the merry groups that 
are passing to and fro, bent on enjoyment at 
least for one day. Joy and content seem uni- 
versal; pastime is the avocation of the hour; 
sorrow, poverty, and tribulation are mercifully 
permitted for a season to be out of the mind, 
and though they can not be wholly forgotten, 
are unconsidered for the time. And why? do 
we ask. Because another of life’s milestones 
has been passed; 1865 has been buried in the 
tomb of foregoing years, and on this morning 
we hail the birth of 1866, and joy and good- 
cheer are mostly the accompaniments of a birth. 
All nations have had their annual festivals, held 
at determined periods, and these festivities de- 
rive their interest as much from the memory of 
the past as the'time present. Annual festivals 
of ancient institution, by perpetuating old cus- 
toms and observances, form one of the strong- 
est connecting links between living men and 
those of former ages. In the life of individual 
man they also constitute epochs on which mem- 
ory loves to dwell, affording pleasant prospects 
on the way, and sunny spots and green glades 
where we may stop and rest, beguiling the 
journey with profitable musings or innocent 
mirth—wayside inns for refreshment, through 
whose invigorating influence we march along 
the journey we must make, cheerfully and with 
a brave heart. Even Christmas itself, with all 
its dainty cheer, is perhaps never fully enjoyed 
till man has become reflective and can look 
back as well as forward. The young enjoy that 
genial festival chiefly in anticipation, and child- 
hood, ere Christmas day is well over, longs 
for its next return, and chiefly in view of its 
accompanying gifts. The more aged think less 
of its approach, but under the influence of the 
social cheer and hearty greetings to be met with 
every-where, the current of genial feeling is 
quickened even in them, the traces of memory 
are renewed, the cup of good-nature overflows, 
and the pleasure of each former “merry Christ- 
mas” or a “happy New-Year” become so many 


_ accessories to the enjoyment of the present. 


Over twenty-five hundred years ago the wise 





and virtuous Numa Pompilius, the second king 
of Rome, appointed the first of January for a 
grand festival. He also dedicated the day to 
Janus, from whom the month takes its name, 
and who was supposed to preside over the des- 
tinies of the whole year. A lover of peace, he 
gave every possible encouragement to the use- 
ful arts, and sought to win his people from 
rudeness by instituting periods of harmless rec- 
reation, 

In the ecclesiastical calendar—as we are told— 
the day was celebrated as the “Feast of the 
Circumcision,” to commemorate the economy 
under the Jewish law, to which the Savior sub- 
mitted on the eighth day after his birth. By 
the primitive Christians it was called “The 
Octave of Christmas,” and kept as a solemn 
fast in opposition to the pagans, whose cere- 
monial festivals differed greatly from those had 
in honor of the Prince of Peace. There is, how- 
ever, no mention made of it as a festival till 
near the close of the fifth century. 

The Temple of Janus was built with four 
sides, with a door and three windows on each 
side. The four doors were emblems of the four 
seasons of the year, and the three windows in 
each of the sides, the three months in each 
season, and all together symbolized the twelve 
months of the year. “He was represented as a 
young man with two faces, holding the number 
300 in one hand and 65 in the other, to show 
that he presides over the year as numbered by 
days. The gates of his temple, which were 
always open in time of war and shut in time 
of peace, were closed but twice in 700 years, 
during which long period of time the Romans 
were continually employed in war;, first under 
Numa 234 B. C., and for the last time under 
Augustus, about the period when Christ was 
born. The first of January was one of the 
most popular holidays held by the Romans, for 
then they sacrificed to Janus in order to pro- 
pitiate his favor. The most superstitious of all 
nations, they held New-Year’s day as the most 
auspicious time for the commencement of any 
important work, and the successful accomplish- 
ment of any thing between sunrise and night- 
fall—no matter how trivial it might be—was 
regarded as an omen of good for all undertak- 
ings for a twelvemonth to come. The author 
exulted in his good fortune if he could fix upon 
nothing more than the title of a forthcoming 
essay or poem. The magistrates, who had been 
previously elected, on that day, for the first 
time, entered on the performance of their official 
duties; while the Senate was obliged annually 
to renew their oaths of allegiance to the Em- 
peror. Nor to the higher classes only was the 
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day one of importance, Historians tell us that 
the streets of Rome were filled with citizens; 
the surrounding country poured forth its wealth 
of peasantry from the lowly cottages, and that 
individual felt poor indeed who was not able to 
celebrate this popular day by appearing in some 
new article of dress. When friends met, each 
one was anxious to be first to utter the cus- 
tomary salutation of “a happy and prosperous 
new-year to you,” as the children in the pres- 
ent day, who consider half the pleasure lost if 
they “do n't get it out first.” Those stern old 
Romans seemed like other folks on that day, 
and throwing aside all care and vexation of 
spirit, forgetting the things which were behind 
they looked forward with cheerful spirits and 
trusted confidently to the future. But the most 
beautiful feature of their ceremonial observ- 
ance of New-Year’s day, was their giving up 
of old animosities, a custom still in use among 
the Scandinavian nations. Old and bitter ene- 
mies met on good terms; each was willing to 
bury, along with the departed year, all remem- 
brance of past feuds, and pass the new mile- 
stone of life as brethren. Smiles wreathed 
every face, and as “iron sharpeneth iron, even 
so does the countenance of a man his friend;” 
throughout the crowded city naught could be 
heard but the expressions of mutual love and 
esteem. 

The custom of making gifts on New-Year’s 
day is of remote origin, being generally as- 
cribed to Titus Tatius, who reigned in Rome 
for six years, conjointly with Romulus. The 
year at that time commenced on the first day 
of March; on the first day of his assumption 
of the regal power he was presented with some 
branches from a grove, sacred to the goddess 
Strenua, who was supposed to have the power 
of bestowing strength and vigor. Considering 
this circumstance as an omen of good fortune, 
which the chroniclers of that day tell us he had 
reason to do, he recommended the general in- 
terchange of gifts on each recurrence of the fes- 
tival. Thus the practice soon became firmly es- 
tablished, and followed the festival after Numa 
transferred it to the lst of January, and the cus- 
tom being popular, it has continued till the pres- 
ent day. Not only those bound together by 
ties of blood or interest, but friends and even 
mere acquaintances thought it necessary to 
manifest their good-will or secure favor in this 
way. The nvresents at first were usually of 
little value, such as fruit covered with gold- 
leaf or small fancy articles ornamented with the 
image of Jupiter. They were intended more as 
evidences of good-will than of munificence or 
ostentation; but where a client wished to make 





interest with his patron, the gilt figs were fre- 
quently filled with a few rare coins or valued 
medals. 

There is, however, no custom, however sim- 
ple and beautiful in its first observances, that 
is not liable to perversion and abuse, and so 
with this; at first a peace-offering, it became at 
length a State duty, if not a tax—at first a 
free-will gift, it degenerated into a demand. 
In the time of the Roman Emperor Augustus, 
the Senate and chief men of the city were re- 
quired to bring him presents on New-Year’s 
day, or if he were absent, to deposit them in 
the Capitol, where they might be seen by him 
on his return. This at length grew into an 
onerous tax to the people, and provoked loud 
murmurs threatening the public peace; so that 
Claudius, however unwilling he might be, found 
it the part of wisdom to abolish the practice. 
The early fathers of the Church were loud in 
their censures, and wrote several learned trea- 
tises on its evil tendency. At the time of the 
Roman invasion the custom of giving “‘duty 
gifts” was introduced into England, and after 
their departure the Saxon kings claimed it as 
their right. It continued long after the Nor- 
man conquest; for we find that it was followed 
as an exaction by Henry III and several of his 
successors on the throne. 

The tyrannical Henry VIII demanded the 
“New-Year’s dole” as the right of the Crown: 
the courtiers and common people might give 
what they pleased, but the gift of the bishops 
was usually a purse of gold. Although they 
murmured at the exaction, not one of them had 
the courage to resist, save the sturdy Hugh 
Latimer, one of the early reformers who suffered 
martyrdom in the reign of Mary I. Instead 
of a purse of gold, he presented the fierce mon- 
arch with a copy of the New Testament, with 
the leaf turned down at the thirteenth chapter 
of Hebrews. Henry did not resent this act of 
daring, but whether he took the admonition in 
good part, or deemed it prudent to conceal his 
displeasure, history does not tell us. But no 
English sovereign realized so much from these 
extorted contributions as did the great Queen 
Bess. The Archbishop of Canterbury once 
brought her forty pounds in money as a New- 
Year’s present, while others gave articles of 
wearing apparel, jewelry, sweetmeats, or what- 
ever “follie it might be that tickled her royal 
fancie.” She even expected donations from the 
servants about the place, and one year the 
dustman of the royal establishment bought a 
whole piece of cambric, which he laid at her 
feet. It was thus that the size and richness of 
her wardrobe, at the time of her death, was as 
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much a wonder to the public as that of George 
IV, the finest gentleman in England. 

In those primitive old times, pins were con- 
sidered very suitable for New-Year’s gifts— 
they being excellent substitutes for the thorns 
or wooden skewers that were in use till the 
end of the fifteenth century. A compensation, 
however, in money was frequently made, and 
hence is said to have originated our common 
expression of “pin-money.” 

When Sir Thomas More, one of the most in- 
corruptible judges that ever administered the 
law in England, was Lord Chancellor, he de- 
cided a suit so much to the satisfaction of one 
of the parties, a rich lady, that on the following 
New-Year’s day she sent him a pair of gloves 
containing forty angels. He said in reply that 
“it would be against good manners for a gen- 
tleman to forsake a New-Year’s gift coming 
from a lady, and I accept the gloves; but the 
lining I return, begging you to be pleased to 
bestow it otherwise.” 

The Druids of ancient Britain held New- 
Year’s day in great respect. At the time of 
the Winter solstice they were accustomed to 
gather, with much ceremony, the branches of 
the sacred mistletoe. This plant, not springing 
from the earth, but existing solely by its own 
strength and vigor, they regarded as a type of 
a self-existing Divinity, and held it in such 
reverence that in the ceremony of separating 
the branches from the tree, they never touched 
them with their hands, but used a golden sickle 
for the purpose. After the sacrifice of two 
white heifers, the priests divided the boughs 
into portions and gave them to the people with 


- great solemnity; and this ceremony being over, 


the festivities commenced. The opening of the 
New-Year was the occasion of a grand merry- 
making among the Saxons, Gauls, and other 
Gothic nations, when a part of the ceremonies 
was a general exchange of gifts, and the cus- 
tom is still largely in use in Russian Poland. 

Of the ancient festivals of Yule—or Jol of 
the Danes—we shall say but little, but refer 
our readers to the Repository, No. 4, 1861. 
What is now Christmas Eve with us, was in 
fact the last day of the year with our Gothic 
ancestors; and it may here be remarked that, 
according to the venerable Bede, the oldest 
English historian, about the time of the birth 
of Christ, the Winter solstice which they cele- 
brated would be on the 24th or 25th of Decem- 
ber, and not on the 2lst. In the gradual prog- 
ress and improvement which took place when 
the Gothic nations of Europe became converted 
to Christianity, the old pagan festival of Yule 
has become merged in that of the more rational 





pleasure-time of Christmas. The Yule log in- 
deed still burns all night on many a hearth in 
England and Scotland—and well do we remem- 
ber when long ago the custom was observed by 
their descendants here—though the origin of 
the custom as an emblem of the sun being 
about to return from the southward being no 
longer heeded. 

But although the Christmas ceremonies are 
every-where practiced, the New-Year’s festival 
is at present but little regarded in England. 
There is no open demonstration of joy except 
in the merry peals of the bells, which “ring 
the old year out and the new year in,” but still 
they pay some solemn reverence for this admo- 
nition of old Time. On the bended knee they 
wait in silence the approach of the New-Year, 
and as soon as the clock strikes the last stroke 
of twelve, they rise on their feet and pour forth 
a psalm of thanksgiving in humble acknowl- 
edgment of the Divine mercy. 

Since the Reformation these annual festivals 
have been much less strictly observed by Prot- 
estants than by Catholics, even where the 
former have preserved in their ritual a com- 
memoration of the day. In Scotland, according 
to the rules of the Kirk, all holidays, except 
the Sabbath, have been discarded. Christmas, as 
a religious festival, has become obsolete, while 
several of the customs originating in the an- 
cient Gothic custom of celebrating the New- 
Year are still observed. There are no mince- 
pies in Edinburgh on Christmas day; but the 
coming of the New-Year is welcomed by what 
are called “ first foot visits of New-Year’s morn.” 

The French, however, are said to outstrip all 
other nations in the spirit with which they cel- 
ebrate the day. Very early in the morning 
they set out upon their rounds of visits, calling 
first upon their relatives, then upon friends, 
and last of all upon mere acquaintances. The 
members of families who have been scattered 
are again united around the well-laden table, 
and they occupy the evening with amusements 
of variotis kinds. The amount of money spent 
in New-Year’s gifts almost exceeds belief. Sev- 
eral years ago it was stated that in the city of 
Paris alone over $100,000 was laid out in con- 
fectionery within two or three days, and that 
the sales of jewelry and other fancy articles 
during the holiday week were one-quarter of 
those for the whole year. The 3d of January 
is celebrated at Paris with some pomp as the fes- 
tival of St. Genevieve, the patron saint of the 
city; and in England it has been observed that 
on this day the ground is either covered with 
snow or that snow falls. “As the day length- 
ens, so the cold strengthens,” is an old proverb, 
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and with a limitation experience has found it 
to be true. After the shortest day the cold 
generally increases till about the 14th of Janu- 
ary, when it remains nearly stationary for about 
a week, and then begins to decrease. 

The 6th of January is observed as a festival 
both by the Church of Rome and the Church of 
England, in commemoration of the manifesta- 
tion of Christ to the Gentiles, or the visit of 
the Eastern Magi under the guidance of a star. 

‘he word Epiphany, derived from the Greek, 
literally signifies an appearance from above, in 
allusion to the star which led them into his 
presence. The Greeks call this the “Feast of 
Lights,” because some of the fathers of the 
Church asserted that our Savior was baptized 
about this time, and with them baptism is fig- 
uratively termed “illumination.” By the West- 
ern Churches it was, however, originally called 
the “Festival of the Kings,” in accordance 
with a very ancient legend that the three wise 
men were kings. In Germany and France the 
day is yet so styled, but after the Revolution 
of 1700, when monarchy came to be at a dis- 
count in the latter country, the Reformers 
changed the name from “a fete des rois,” to 
that of “la fete des sans culottes.” In England 
the ecclesiastical title of Epiphany was, at an 
early period, dropped for that of Twelfth Day— 
meaning the twelfth after Christmas, which was 
more popular, because more easily understood. 

In the Romish Church Epiphany is the com- 
mencement of the Carnival, and was formerly 
observed by the execution of some noted crim- 
inal. This custom, however, is long since ex- 
ploded. The domestic festive rites were to com- 
memorate the supposed regal character of the 
Magi, and seemed to be partly borrowed from 
the Roman Saturnalia, when slaves were waited 
upon at the table by their masters, and when 
the governor of the revels was chosen by draw- 
ing beans in a lottery. Thus in France it was 
customary for a courtier to play the part of 
monarch while the real sovereign honored him 
with a mock homage. A similar gpractice is 
kept up to this day among the studénts of the 
German universities. ~ 

In England before the Reformation Twelfth 
night was among the most important of the 
annual festivals. The priests, on the morning 
of that day, performed a drama illustrative of 
the Epiphany—which is still done in some parts 
of Germany—this being over, the people gave 
themselves to the enjoyment of rude mirth and 
festivity. Every social gathering had its Twelfth- 
night cake, compounded of flour, honey, ginger, 
and pepper, with a couple of beans thrust into 
the dough in such a manner that one would 





fall to a gentleman and the other to a lady. 
When the loaf was equally divided among the 
company, the two persons who were so fortu- 
nate as to draw the prizes, assumed the digni- 
ties of royalty for the evening. In Normandy, 
when the cake is to be dealt out to the guests, 
a child is put under a table concealed by a 
cloth falling to the floor, and as each slice is 
held over the table, he designates the person to 
whom it shall be given. Only one bean is 
given, and whoever finds it in his or her slice, 
at once selects a partner from the opposite sex 
to share the responsibilities of the office. In 
modern Twelfth-night parties other characters 
are frequently introduced, the names being 
written on small slips of paper with an appro- 
priate verse of poetry attached to each, and 
drawn by lot. 

Twelfth-night is celebrated in London prin- 
cipally by the pastry cooks. Their windows 
are handsomely decorated with evergreens and 
brilliantly illuminated. The boys in the streets 
have a queer trick of fastening together the 
clothes of those who incautiously stop to look 
at the display. Sometimes seven, eight, or nine 
persons will be found thus pinned together, and 
the first intimation received of the joke will be 
a great rent in the skirts of the dress on an 
attempt to move forward. 

In the very early times the English farmers 
had a custom of “wassailing” their fruit trees 
on the vigil of the Epiphany in order to insure 
their productiveness in the coming season. So 
lately as 1791 this singular ceremony was ob- 
served in Devonshire, and considered absolutely 
essential to the health and vigor of their fruit 
gardens. The farmer and his laborers would go 
out into the orchard late in the evening, and 
making a circle round one of their best bearing 
trees, would drink the following toast three 
times: 


“Here's to thee, old apple-tree! 
Whence thou may’st bud, and whence thou may’st blow, 
And whence thou may’st bear apples enow! 

Hats full, caps full! 

Bushel, basket, and sacks full, 
And even my pockets, well filled let them be, 
And—huzza—I will wassail my good old tree.” 


On returning to the house they were sure to 
find the door locked, no matter what the weather 
might be, and admittance was denied unless 
they could guess what was on the spit for sup- 
per. This was always some nice bit, difficult to 
be thought of, and was to be the prize of the 
guesser, who then divided or kept it as he 
pleased. 

In our own land, although in some of the 
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old-fashioned towns many festive customs are 
still kept up, yet no where is New-Year’s day 
so strictly observed as in New York. The 
stores are generally closed, and all public busi- 
ness nearly suspended. The merchant leaves 
his desk, the mechanic forsakes his work-bench, 
and the happy children, freed from the restraint 
of school, exult in the freedom it brings; and 
even the poor author, as well as the printer 
and editor, feel that New-Year’s day comes but 
once a year, and that they have a right to for- 
get pens, types, “copy,” and presses for a little 
space. How the butchers, bakers, and milk- 
men, and all others who are compelled to pass 
through a certain routine, hurry through their 
duties with strange activity, that they may 
snatch a few hours of personal amusement! 
The newspaper carrier—ah yes—it is his good 
day, for has he not composed or found a poet- 
ical address, which he presents as a New-Year’s 
gift to his patrons, and in return receives a 
small gratuity in acknowledgment of his “ reg- 
ularity through Summer's heat and Winter's 
cold,” and serves well to “help the day along.” 
But the enjoyment is not confined to the in- 
dustrial classes. It is also the gentlemen’s 
day. Look out about nine o’clock and you will 
see them “spruce as larks” in new kids, and 
freshly -ironed beavers, each with a shining morn- 
ing face, hurrying to different parts of the city. 
But where are the women? The streets are 
full of men, but the gay butterflies have all 
vanished from the promenades, and a stranger 
would be surprised at the mystery of such a 
disappearance, which is, however, easily ex- 
plained. Every lady keeps open house and en- 
tertains her gentlemen friends, and the invita- 
tions to her next party are regulated by the list 
of callers on New-Year’s day. To this custom 
much objection has been made, and it,must be 
confessed it has serious drawbacks; nevertheless, 
it likewise has its uses, for many are thus 
brought together who have not met for a 
twelvemonth, and thus these meetings, at which 
all are sure of a welcome, and every thing 
wears a holiday aspect, when a smile beams on 
every face and a kindly salutation hangs on every 
tongue, serve strongly to remind each one of 
the claim of universal brotherhood. But a few 
minutes can be spent in one place, because out 
of three hundred and sixty-five days so many 
are chained down to the ledger, work-shop, or 
counting-room, or domestic cares, that they can 
give no more than one day to the interchange 
of these simple courtesies. In the observance 
of this old Dutch custom pedestrians are greatly 
in the majority; but as it is every one’s object 
to economize time, all the public and private 





carriages are brought into requisition. Much, 
too, may be said, and with truth, of the abuse 
of this festive occasion, “hallowed by time,” 
and intended “to be salutary in its conse- 
quences.” Without the drawback of the de- 
moralizing excess and tempting wine-cup, how 
kindly might those annual festivals operate in 
bringing together those who have been es- 
tranged without the intervention of others, or 
the awkwardness of explanation, and restoring 
the tarnished chain of friendship to its original 
polish! 

But if the celebration of this annual festival— 
the commencement of a new portion of time, 
the closing of another that, freighted with its 
account, of good or evil, is joined forever to the 
“years ‘beyond the flood,” affords to the un- 
thinking space for revelry and idle amusement, 
it is to many a season of solemnity. It comes 
sadly to those for whom the vacant chair tells 
of one departed; and when diminished comforts 
remind of loss and bereavement, and while 
worldless memories come thick and fast, and 
ring back the echoes of happy times gone by 
forever, it is hard within the deep darkness of 
the shadow thus cast to rejoice with the rejoic- 
ing, and yield to the contagion of general glad- 
ness. 

But who would be so given up to the con- 
templation of their own griefs as to wish that 
in the progress of refinement and intellectual 
improvement, this time-honored festival may be 
dropped from the calendar! For ourselves, al- 
though never participating in its festive cere- 
monies, we must say we hope not. Apart from 
historical associations, a few of which we have 
brought before our readers, it has many claims 
upon our favor. The festival of the new year 
coming in the midst of Winter, when the bosom 
of the earth lies cold and torpid, it imparts a 
vivifying influence, permeating the whole be- 
ing, and filling the heart with sympathy and 
kindness for others. Even the sorrow-laden for 
a brief season puts aside its burden of grief— 
its — and temptations; and although 
not sharing in the prevalent feeling of hilarity, 
yet returns the cordial greeting, heard on all 
sides, of ‘a happy New-Year to you,” echoed as 
it is from the lips of the lowly, the melodious 
tones of youth, or feeble accents of age, recip- 
rocating that which costs so little and is worth 
so much. Looking beyond his own narrow 
domestic circle, whether there he is surrounded 
by smiling faces, or countenances vailed in sad- 
ness, each one can take pleasure in bestowing a 
gift—if of nothing more substantial, a gift of 
gladness, by lighting up with the glow of sym- 
pathy the dwelling of some one poorer than 
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themselves. Let the revel, ‘“‘ wherein is excess,” 
and the inebriating wine-cup—relics of barbar- 
ous usages—be abolished, and let the social 
cheer, which in our country most can have 
around their own hearth-stones, remind of those 
whom Providence has made dependent on the 
bounty of others, and with a community of 
enjoyment draw each one nearer to his neighbor 
in the bonds of universal brotherhood. 

In conclusion, may we ask in the words of 
another, Can the observance of such a festival— 
if conducted on Christian principles—be with- 
out happy results? Does no good spring from 
occasional relaxation, or shall the right-hand of 
fellowship be offered in vain? This jubilee of 
the heart is no unmeaning ceremony. It is, as 
we have previously said, a milestone in the 
pathway of life, indicating how far we have 
progressed in the journey of life graveward, and 
what distance yet lies before us. To some, in- 
deed, it is the moment in which “throbs eter- 
nity,” but to all it is a point of great importance, 
for the coming year may produce great results. 
But while we approve of the perpetuation of 
these annual festivals, and confess that we are 
not of the spirit which forbids innocent recrea- 
tion and condemns to toil every moment of our 
brief existence, we would express our sincere 
wishes that on those festive occasions all might 
be done decently and in order. Meetings such 
as these might be made, if hallowed by the 
Gospel rule for social intercourse, “should be 
cherished as a lamb found in the wilderness, or 
a flower blooming amid thorns and briers.” 
And so, dear reader, while we take our leave 
by wishing you “a happy New-Year,” together 
with “many returns of the same,” we also with 
our whole heart say of New-Year’s as well as 
of the Christmas season, “ Esto perpetua”—be 
thou forever. 


WAITING BESIDE THE SEA. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE. g 


WAITING beside the sea, 
Where rocks and quicksands are; 
Where waves rush foaming high 
Over the sandy bar. 


Waiting beside the sea 

Until her hair turns gray, 
For a token never sent, 

With a hope that will betray. 


Waiting beside the sea, 
Until her sight grows dim, 
And her white form wastes away 


With the hunger pain for hin— 
VoL. XXVI.—3 





Till her wishful eyes no more 
Can gaze across the flood; 
Watching for his return, 
Who seemed so true and good. 


Waiting beside the sea— 
Leoni bade her “ wait;” 
She, faithful to his word, 
Waits, though the hour is late— 


Waits still beside the sea— 
O! would he know her now? 
With the dim and hollow eyes, 
And stony cheek and brow, 


With bowed and trembling frame, 
With thinned, neglected hair; 
All lost but that one hope, 
Now strangely like despair? 


Waiting beside the sea, 
While tides run in and out; 
While storms and calms go by, 
And the wild waves dance and shout. 


She heeds not tides nor waves, 
They whisper, rave, or moan— 

She walks beside the sea, 
Thinking but of Leone. 


Ah! once she sailed with him 
Over that Summer sea, 

When he wooed her for his own, 
When he loved her tenderly. 

Warm, gentle breezes blew 
Amid his curling hair, 

And his long beard’s silken flow 
Swept o’er her shoulders fair, 


As she nestled in the fold 
Of his strong and loving arm; 
Her refuge from distress, 
Her shield from every harm. 
O, his sweet, bewild’ring smile! 
O, his low, beguiling voice! 
O, the happy, blessed hours 
With the darling of her choice! 


How the blue sky smiled above, 
How the blue sea smiled below, 

As the thrilling words were said 
That make happiness or woe! 


Ah, the wild, sweet pain of love, 
And the joy of being loved; 


. Ah, the rapture deep and keen 


That with Leon she had proved! 


And Leoni bade her “ wait;” 
“T do not change,” he said, 
When he left her on the shore, 

And anon his love was dead. 


But she waited by the sea— 
Now her life’s sad day is past, 
The tide is out again, 
And her watch is out at last. 


Sleeping beside the sea 

She waits and weeps no more; 
But resteth peacefully 

In her grave upon the shore, 
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oo for the grand secret,” said the divine 
JIN Dr. Dodd as the pearly gates of the 
Eternal City loomed up before his radiant vi- 
sion. The last Saturday night had come, and 
on the morrow his ransomed soul will shout 
the glad tidings before the golden throne. The 
good angel has penciled down for all time his 
worthy deeds, while another has registered the 
unworthy. They are now to confront this 
veteran, who hath braved life’s battles so man- 
fully, but as the mighty monarch of death met 
him with his legion his soul grew strong, and 
proudly he said, “ Now for the grand secret.” 
How vast the thought! How sublimely beau- 
liful the expression of fathoming the great 
unknown, the heavenly catacomb; of visiting 
that beautiful clime, dressed in living green, 
and reveling in those joys that David sang 
upon his heavenly harp, and gazing also upon 
the divine beauty of God himself. Now he 
may test the truth or falsity of the philosophy 
and science he had taught and worshiped. 

What wondrous volumes he expressed in his 
last sentence ere his soul took its upward 
flight! Commensurate with his long and use- 
ful life, which had risen in unclouded splendor 
to its full meridian and slowly sunk away in 
the evening zenith, like the bright sun, leaving 
a soft and roseate tint of beauty long after the 
mighty luminary has passed from view, pure, 
clear, and cloudless—a sweet and pleasant 
dream! A Christian, a scholar, and a gentle- 
man, endowed with wonderful powers of intel- 
lect, which long years of close study had 
matured, the hidden lore of the ancient fathers, 
together with all theologians of past centuries, 
were familiar to the mind of this eminent 
divine. But now he folds the pages together 
and smiles a sweet, sad smile of triumph as 
he feels his hour has come. His snow-white 
locks float around his ethereal face, emblematic 
of his pure and holy life; his soul trembles, 
vibrates, and quivers on the threshold; won- 
der, joy, and rapture irradiate his countenance 
at the beautiful celestial vision before him. 
The glorious light of the unknown day sheds 
its effulgent rays on his calm, pale face. 

Only an arch of the rainbow separates him 
from the grand army of martyrs who had 
passed before and heard the glad welcome from 
“Christ, the Lord,” “ well done,” and crowned 
them with immortal glory. Thou benign and 
holy giver of life and light, receive this, thy 
most gracious servant, who hails thee with, 
“Now for the grand secret.” 

“O, Lord God, have pity on my soul!” 


sighed the beautiful but unfortunate Anne 
Boleyn as the executioner with his sword 
severed the head of England’s anointed queen. 
History furnishes no record of a more tragic 
event, awakening in the hearts of all commis- 
eration for her mournful death. All hope 
failed. She could look for no mercy from her 
cruel king, and even in her last mortal agony 
she cried alone to the “King of kings and 
Lord of lords.” After the fatal blow fell those 
beautiful lips and mournful eyes breathed, 
“Pity, Lord.” Her weeping ladies bowed in 
reverence before that lifeless head. They had 
followed their beloved mistress to the scaffold, 
witnessed her sad demise, but could go no 
farther. Alone she must cross the dark river. 
No king or courtly train to follow the herald’s 
notes as she glides down the troubled stream. 
But Katherine of Arragon had crossed before, 
and the bridge remained for aye. 

“ All my possessions for a moment of time!” 
cried a daughter of the unfortunate Boleyn as 
her life fast ebbed away. What bitter, re- 
morseful anguish do these her last words im- 
ply! Her body and mind a perfect chaos, 
reclining upon cushions, refusing all food and 
medicine, she died as she had lived, a reigning 
mystery. Nursed in tragedy, cradled in ioy- 
alty, she ascended the throne at one of the 
most remarkable eras in the history of En- 
gland. A zealous Protestant, the Reformers 
looked to her for support. Men who flourished 
during her reign had never been surpassed for 
high intellectual powers of mind and courage. 
Amid untold rejoicing she was crowned queen. 
The reeking scaffold, the loathsome dungeon, 
and the assassin’s knife had left her ancestor's 
name illustrious. Religious fanaticism and 
political ambitions had rocked the throne to 
the center. Swayed by two powerful factions, 
Catholicism and Protestantism, she wielded the 
scepter under no common crown. The victims 
of St. Bartholomew cried to her from over the 
water to,avenge them. The assassin’s knife 
already uplifted over the head of the brave 
Henry of Navarre. 

Dauntless, brave, and determined, she united 
the heroic daring of the soldier with the strong 
party ambition of a civilian. Over them both 
she threw a mantle of female conceit and van- 
ity which rendered her one of the most egotis- 
tical queens since Cleopatra’s time. Seated 
upon one of the proudest thrones in Europe, 
surrounded by thousands of loyal subjects 








eager to do her behest, with every luxury and 
elegance the heart of woman could crave; ships 
ficuting the seas from clime to clime, bearing 
spices, with perfume, jewels, and laces to deck 
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and .adorn her vain person—ought she not to 
have been happy? Upon her domains the sun 
never set, and yet the beautiful Mary, Queen 
of Scots, languished long years in the tower of 
Lockleven, and was released but to share the 
fate of her own unfortunate mother. This act 
alone leaves a cloud upon her memory that 
her most learned biographers can not dispel. 

“How fearfully she abused that sweet symbol 
of her name—‘ God’s truth,” or the truth of 
God! As she felt the awful and sublime pres- 
ence of death, before whose power even she 
must bow, her past life arose in quick and 
vivid colors before her. A long life had been 
spent for gratified vanity, but now the evening 
had come—the dark night of eternity was at 
hand. She mnst sleep the dreamless sleep that 
knows no waking, where pomp, power, and 
earthly glory fade in the mysteries of the dim 
and shadowy lake. She might well exclaim, 
“All my possessions for a moment of time!” 

“It is well, I must sleep now,” and Washing- 
ton, the warrior, statesman, and patriot, closed 
his eyes in death. How peaceful and beautiful 
the thought of a well-spent life and a calm and 
holy rest! Pain, care, sorrow, and disappoint- 
ments are no more, but a hushed, unbroken 
slumber till the resurrection morn. 

When the weary body seeks the couch we 
feel we shall rise refreshed. O, but this sleep 
of the grave, how different! We awake to 
solve the great and mighty mystery of which 
the old Greek philosophers with all their 
knowledge knew as little as the sleeping infant 
of to-day. No matin-bells as they ring their 
glad anthems on the clear, still air, or chant 
their vesper chimes, can arouse the hero from 
his dzeamless sleep, ‘nor the rhythmic pulsation 
of jubilant youth” can awaken him to life’s 
pleasure more. “It is well!” How holy the 
expression! A quiet satisfaction beams in his 
calm, clear eye and lights up his pale, passion- 
less face as he feels he has finished his course, 
has “fought the good fight and kept the faith.” 
The gates of the New Jerusalem afe thrown 
open at his approach, and the awaiting angels 
shout the glad welcome. A crown everlasting 
awaits thee, thou immortal Washington! 

“ Josephine,” breathed Napoleon when, away 
on his rock-bound fortress, the grim monster, 
Death, scaled the rough battlements, passed 
the stern soldiers who guarded their prisoner 
with glittering swords and bristling bayonets. 
Before his power the British lion must cower 
in the dust. Although there seemed but one 
spot capable of holding this one little man, and 
that the stormy rock of St. Helena, thousands 
of miles from any coast, whence the burning 





sun of the tropics poured its fervent heat, 
Death forced the passage and secured the vast 
and mighty pride of the nation, whose every 
pulse quivered and throbbed with pain and 
woe for this prisoned monarch. But where 
wandered that mighty mind now? Was it at 
Austerlitz, Marengo, or Arcoli? amid the frozen 
snow of Russia or the burning sands of Egypt 
amid pyramids? or while measuring swords 
with the Ayab prince? Did the fatal Waterloo, 
with its Marshals, Ney and Cambronne, recall 
his troubled soul? The army, the army; but 
after all Josephine, the beautiful embodiment 
of woman, the Empress Queen of the French, 
“the star of his destiny,’ which shone with 
such undimmed luster through the many years 
of his prosperity. 

When the Corsican soldier donned the eagle 
of France, victory crowned his brow, but when 
the royal Austrian crossed his vision from that 
hour his star faded in the zenith to rise in 
triumph no more. “St. Helena was written 
for him.” There lingered the spirit of this 
beautiful being, who had been his good angel, 
his faithful guiding star that had illuminated 
the European heavens with a brilliancy of 
power and glory that had never been equaled 
since the Reformation. How came she there 
at the bed of the dying warrior and emperor? 
The tenderest, the truest, and most exemplary 
of wives and queens, her presence shed a halo 
of light wherever she moved, and her woman's 
love had guided this mighty soul through all 
his triumphal marches with a devotion without 
precedent. Before his conquering footsteps 
thrones, empires, and kingdoms tumbled and 
fell. Did her angel spirit descend to breathe a 
prayer of forgiveness for her cruel wrongs and 
offer a benediction to his troubled soul? “Jo- 
sephine,” was the last echo of his mighty 
soul—an answer to her call of Napoleon. 

As the film of death settled upon her tender, 
loving eyes, her beautiful lips moved in an 
audible whisper, “ Napoleon,” and then closed 
forever. ‘The remembrance of his once pure 
and holy love calmed her last hour. The lin- 
gering name still vibrates on that poor soul in 
her abandoned and cruel bereavement. It was 
for him she still prayed. And in bis lone and 
barren cell, barred from all that life holds dear, 
forsaken by her who should never forsake, had 
poor Josephine been forgotten? Ah, no; his 
dying words proclaim to all the world she still 
reigned in his heart. 


“Thou spirit immortal, the tomb can not bind thee, 
For, like thine own eagle that soared to tie sun, 
Thou springest from bondage, and leavest behind thee 

A name which before thee no mortal had won.” 
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A TALK ABOUT HUSBANDS. 





BY MRS. T. M. GRIFFITH. 





“DOOR Nellie Dougherty!” 

A little fluttering sigh accompanied the 
words, and the fair Annie Benton leaned over 
her sewing to hide a tear, which, despite her 
effort at concealment, fell on the little dimpled 
hand, telling its own tale. Mollie Loftin looked 
up anxiously, and then the impulsive nature 
of the girl gleamed out. She rushed to Annie’s 
side, kissed the tearful eyes, her own filling all 
the while, and in a moment after broke into a 
light laugh. Annie’s look of surprise only 
seemed to increase her merriment; but after a 
struggle she sobered down enough to explain 
her meaning. 

“O, it’s so funny you should pity our pretty 
Nell when she has such a love of a husband! 
Now, if you were to expend your pity on me 
it would be worth while. Here I am with not 
more than half a dozen suitors, so that there 
is no possibility of my being married. I shall 
have to live and die an old maid, dear me!” 
and the young fairy tucked herself up on the 
ottoman at Annie’s feet with a most demure 
expression on her bright face. A faint smile 
came to Annie’s lips, but it went again as she 
ran her fingers through the shining hair and 
held it back that she might trace the veins in 
the white forehead, moving her long taper 
fingers back and forth with a nervous motion. 
Mollie drew suddenly back. 

“See here, you are reading my destiny, which 
I can not allow at all, for I am sure you will 
appoint me to a widower with six children, 
and I don’t want him nor his numerous re- 
sponsibilities. Give me instead a husband such 
as Nellie Lemon won when she drew Frank 
Dougherty to her side.” 

“Heaven forbid it, Mollie, dear!” 

Annie Benton’s face grew white, and she put 
her hand to her head as though it ached. The 
little fairy was thoroughly frightened now. 
She sprang up. 

“See here, Annie, you have one of those 
terrible headaches again. I ’ll get yon the 
cologne,” and she flew for the bottle and almost 
emptied its contents in her impetuosity over 
Annie’s face. 

“There, you feel better, I know you 0.” 

Annie’s only reply was, “Cure chis,” as she 
took Mollie’s soft hand and piaced it on her 
heart. Instantly an arm stole round her waist, 
and the shining curls fell over her shoulder. 

“Surely, Annie, you are happy in your 
married lie!” 





“O, yes, so happy. Ambrose is a man 
among a thousand; but poor Nellie’s fate 
makes me so sad.” 

“Why, isn’t Frank kind to her?” 

“QO, yes, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word. He does some of her errands, brings up 
the coal, and attends to the fires when he feels 
like it. Perhaps some women might be con- 
tent with that; but Nellie is sacrificed. I feel 
it too truly. Mollie, would you believe it? 
I have been in their house for weeks, and have 
never seen one earnest kiss placed on her brow 
or heard one loving expression drop from his 
lips.” 

“But Frank is peculiar in that respect. He 
never can bear to show to the world how 
much he loves those dearest to him.” 

“ T was not the world, Mollie. Before their 
marriage he did not hesitate to kiss her in my 
presence, to draw her to his knee and press 
her to his heart; much less should he now. 
Her heart is dying within her for want of 
affection. I see it, but am powerless to help. 
O, if husbands only knew how the hearts of 
their poor wives were aching for one fond word 
surely they could not, if they have any love for 
them, withhold it! I know it is not the dispo- 
sition of all to be demonstrative, but all could 
conquer their d’ positions enough to drop one 
sweet word occasionally, which would take all 
the bitterness away from the cup their wives 
are trying to drink for their sakes without 
murmuring. I have seen Nellie work from 
morning till night without one word of encour- 
agement. Frank would pass in and out with- 
out uttering a syllable unless spoken to. They 
would sit down to the table laden with viands 
she had toiled so hard to prepare to suit his 
appetite, and he would swallow them as in- 
differently as though her life was not being 
frittered away in them. I thought if he had 
only said, ‘ How nice this is,’ or, ‘Nellie, what 
a dear little cook you are!’ how it would have 
rested her, and how she would have felt that 
toil was sweet for him; but could she feel so 
when on asking him if they suited him he 
gave her some such answer as, ‘O, they ’Il 
pass? He might regard it as jocose, but such 
joking is crushing out the life. On the other 
hand, he is by no means equally silent if a 
dish is at fault. He will descant to his poor, 
tired wife upon its failings till he draws the 
tears to her eyes, and then he will tease her 
for crying.” 

“He is a cruel, cruel man, and not fit to 
have a wife.” , 

Mollie started up defiantly. It was well for 
Frank that distance was between them, or ho 
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would have been in danger of being utterly 
demolished. 

“Yes, he is fit to have some kind of wives,” 
replied Annie quietly; “and O, I so often wish 
our sweet Nellie was in her old home again, 
and he married to one who in turn would make 
him feel!” 

“One with red hair, sharp nose, green eyes, 
and thin lips; would n’t it be grand?” 

Mollie clapped her hands in her childish way 
and waltzed around the room as gleefully as 
though she really saw Frank unite his destiny 
with such a one; and then as the truth flashed 
upon her that it was only imagination after all, 
she flung herself upon the ottoman, buried 
her head in Annie’s lap and sobbed, “ Poor 
Nellie!” Then she gave her curls an angry 
toss, and sitting erect broke out, “ How mean 
Frank must be to take our Nellie away from 
such a dear home, where sh2 was so much 
loved and had every wish gratified, and settle 
her down in a place without society, and then, 
as if in such a place the separation from friends 
is not enough, he must add the greater burden 
of his own indifference. I suppose she spends 
most of the time alone?” 

“Yes, alone with her children. Frank is out 
a great deal, unless he has company, and then 
he generally takes them to some part of the 
house where they can be secluded, never seeing 
Nellie except when they come down to get their 
meals; so that Nellie has no enjoyment of the 
company except to work for them till nature is 
exhausted, and then no word of kindly sympa- 
thy greets her. And just as likely as not, 
when thus worn out, and a sick or fretful babe 
claiming her attention, he will take a notion to 
have some invited company, and will tell her 
as he leaves the house with an indifferent air 
to ‘fry some chickens and make some biscuit.’ 
Would you wonder if, ere his footsteps died 
away, his young wife would burst into tears, 
and could you blame her if uppermost would 
come the bitter thought, ‘He only married me 
to get a housekeeper?” But even after all this, 
if he would come to her sometimes and just 
whisper, ‘ Nellie, darling,’ the young creature 
would forget it all. But instead of this, after 
a toilsome day, and Nellie is far from being 
strong, and has never been accustomed to labor, 
when her nerves are all aquiver from want of 
rest, and his seeming indifference to her presses 
heavily upon her because she is tired and 
weak, then, when words of sympathy and kind- 
ness are so much needed, she meets a teasing 
manner and jesting words, which he can not 
see are ill-timed. Perhaps he does not think 
this unkindness; truly he must be thrice 








blinded. I can’t help questioning if he loves 
Nellie, for if he truly loved her could he bear 
to pain her? And this he does do daily, and 
then laughs at the tears she is fast learning to 
conceal. Yes, she conceals them from him, 
but her happiness is oozing away, and Frank 
Dougherty had better have a care that her life 
go not with it, and he waken to her virtues 
when it is too late. And yet when I think of 
her future I almost wish she were sleeping 
where the willow would wave and the birds 
sing above her, for I see little before her but 
toil unending, and no romance thrown into her 
life. Poor Nellie! Don’t you remember, Mol- 
lie, how she used to paint pictures of their life 
when she and Frank should be united? how 
she, seated by his side, would sew while he 
read aloud, each looking up at times to cast 
sweet glances of love? Alas, poor child! it 
was not to be realized. Frank never reads 
aloud. He will take a book or a paper and sit 
the whole evening, if he chances to be in that 
long, reading to himself and leaving her to 
entertain herself as best she can.” 

“JT did n’t think Frank could be so utterly 
selfish.” 

“Nor I. He gives as an excuse, when he 
thinks worth while to offer any at all, that he 
never could bear to read aloud. But he should 
conquer that aversion; it is a cruel neglect. 
She has conquered many of her prejudices and 
given up many preferences for his sake; if he 
had any manliness he would not let her have 
all the sacrifices to make.” 

“O, Annie, this makes me shudder. When 
Frank was courting Nellie he would not have 
dared to treat her so; if he had he never could 
have wen her. Does he not think a love that 
is worth winning worth retaining?” 

“His actions do not indicate it if he does, 
as he gives her none of his confidence. No 
matter what may occur he don’t seem to think 
it worth while to tell her. She feels this so 
keenly, for it looks as though he thought her 
unworthy of his confidence. He rarely tells 
her where he is going when he starts out, even 


| if she asks him, but will indicate as much as 


that it does not concern her to know. He 
never seems to think that these leisure hours 
belong to her, and she has a right to know 
how they are bestowed. She scarcely ever 
asks him now, but takes the derangement of 
her affairs quietly when he comes into dinner 
after she has ceased looking for him and has 
dined alone. I have seen her moving about 
her work when her eyes, that were meant to 
be the light of his home, were filling with tears, 
which she was constantly struggling to sup- 
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press, and then if, after any act which seemed 
more than usually unkind, her agony found 
vent in words, she got no consolation from him, 
except that it was all her own fault; and so 
he would sink to sleep in his chair while she 
would weep and work, carrying about a heart 
of leaden weight.” 

“And that is conjugal love, is it, Annie? 
May my stars deliver me from it and lead me 
in a greener path!” 

“You must not think, my pet Mollie, that 
all marriages are like Nellie’s, There are men 
who love their wives as their own souls, and 
do not think it unmanly to tell them so and 
to show it.” 

“ Annie, I have often wondered why married 
couples do not show more affection for each 
other.” 

“They are afraid of appearing silly, I sup- 
pose; but there is a happy medium. They 
need not be fawning cr foolish and yet not act 
as though they had no interest in one another, 
and thought the greater their indifference the 
greater virtue it would be. To treat each 
other with deference and consideration shows 
true nobility of soul; neither can be happy 
where these are not evinced. Then, too, if 
there is true love between a married pair each 
will consult the: taste of the other and esteem 
it more highly than his own.” 

“Annie, I have thought sometimes Nellie 
consulted Frank’s taste too much.” 

“Not too much, Mollie; she is right in 
deferring to Frank, but he should do the same. 
I felt so sorry for her one evening. We had 
gone out to get a new coat which she was 
having made. As we came home the burden 
of her talk was, ‘I do hope Frank will like it. 
I shall not care for it if he does not like it.’ 
When he came in she hastened to try it on, 
but in reply to her inquiries she only elicited, 
‘Women are never so happy as when trying 
on finery.” I saw the disappointment that 
passed over the girlish face as she folded it up 
and put it away, and I said to myself, ‘Cruel.’ 
It would have been such a trifle for him to 
have said, ‘It is very pretty,’ or ‘very becom- 
ing,’ or simply, ‘I like it;’ a trifle to him, but 
it would have made her heart bound with 
gladness. Still this is not all Nellie has to 
bear; she is made to have the feeling of de- 
pendence which too many husbands force upon 
their wives. Frank never gives her a cent of 
money she can call her own, and yet she earns 
it as justly as he. Every cent she desires she 
must ask him for. It is true, he never refuses 
her, but it makes her feel like a menial; it 
places her in a subordinate position, and she 





with her keen sensibilities deeply feels the 
humiliation. Before she was married she had 
money at her own command; now, when her 
time is so taken up with him and their chil- 
dren as to prevent her engaging in any thing 
to make her own spending money, she is 
obliged to go to him like a beggar and to give 
an account of every thing she has purchased. 
There are many little things a woman abso- 
lutely needs that a wife’s delicacy makes her 
dislike to mention; but Nellie must either 
do this or else do without them. Even if their 
income is small, she has as much judgment 
as he, and is as desirous to economize, and 
deserves to be trusted. A mere housekeeper 
would be paid her wages, but Nellie gets not 
even that, but has the money doled out to her 
only upon naming each individual article she 
wishes to get.” 

“ Annie, I have made up my mind I ’ll never 
be married.” 

“Do n’t draw hasty conclusions, Mollie; you 
might have to repent them to your dying day, 
and your six lovers become disconsolate old 
bachelors.” 

“T shall send them to you for consolation, 
as you alone will be to blame. One by one 
my idols have been swept away, and I clung 
to Frank, who would surely be, I thought, a 
model husband, and you have demolished him, 
Ambrose is left yet, but I am afraid to have 
you lift the curtain lest I find him also dis- 
solved in air.” 

Annie laughed. “I am willing to raise it; 
he will stand your closest scrutiny.” 

“T have often wondered how it was you 
have always preserved the freshness of your 
early love. I have often noticed you in com- 
pany. There was no excessive display of fond- 
ness to disgust a carping crowd, but there was 
such a deference to each other, and little polite- 
nesses were given and returned, which, though 
unnoticed by many, must have made your own 
hearts happy. You are lovers still. Tell me 
the grand secret, that if I should accept the 
sixth love may not be knelled out with the 
marriage bells.” 

“The only secret, my petite friend, lies in 
this: I love Ambrose better than all the world, 
and Ambrose loves me just as much. The 
highest aim of each is to make the other happy, 
and so we are. I consult his tastes, he consults 
mine; he yields his preferences to me, I yield 
mine to him. If either has dropped a word, 
thoughtlessly done an act which seems to 
wound we hasten to ask forgiveness, and each 
is more anxious to take the blame than to 
place it on the other. 
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“But is n’t money a terrible trouble? What 
do you do about that?” 

“Ambrose is as considerate in that as in 
every thing. He divides it equally with me. 
We make an estimate of how much, if any, 
we can save from the income of the week or 
month; that is laid aside as a separate fund, 
the rest is divided for our mutual expenses. 
If I want more I borrow, not beg, of him; if 
he needs more he borrows of me. By this 
means I have a feeling of independence. Still 
I never think of making an extensive purchase 
without consulting Ambrose, and he unfolds all 
his plans to me as if I were his own heart. 
He says ‘a husband and wife should be a com- 
plete unit, and this can not be without a 
mutual confidence in small as well as in larger 
matters.’ That is the way we manage, Mollie; 
and not from any previous arrangement, but 
from the promptings of love. Deep, earnest 
love has a wonderful faculty for making the 
rough places smooth, my pet. Love is con- 
siderate of little griefs and little joys. Why, 
Mollie, it might seem foolish to some, but I 
never enjoy an apple or a peach unless he 
pares it for me. We imagine any little deli- 
cacy seems so much sweeter when the one las 
prepared it for the other. Thus we share our 
simplest pleasures. And this is the reason, 
Mollie, why the bird of love is with us still, 
and the charming warbler trills a sweeter song 
now than when we kneeled at the marriage 
altar.” 

“Truly that is a beautiful castle you heve 
been building me. Are you sure it is not all 
a sentimental erection?” 

“No, Mollie, the building is sure.” 

“T am glad to think so, yet, lest my heart 
be endangered by its enchantment I will hasten 
away.” 

“O, yes, I see the attraction crossing tie 
lawn; more fear for your heart there, Mollie. 
Is that ‘the sixth?” 

But Mollie was gone, and Annie saw her 
promenading with her little hand laid suspi- 
ciously on broadcloth. A year afterward Annie 
twined orange blossoms in the shining curls, 
and Mollie whispered as she bent her head to 
hide the Uiushes, “‘ Edward has heard of our talk 
about husbands, and promises to be a second 
Ambrose.” 

———E—— 


THE concupiscences of man are naturally 
dry powder, easily apt to take fire; but tears 
damp them and give them a little more leis- 
ure and us intermission and consideration.— 
Donne. 
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HOME TALKS AND ESSAYS. 
BY MRS. JENNIE ¥F. WILLING. 
NUMBER I. 
CONCERNING EGOISM. 
RARE family were the Morlands. Not 


money-getters: they knew a better use for 
the handbreadth of time allowed them on this 
little planet. Not scramblers after position, 
straining nerve and brain to make the puny 
pigmies about them stare and wonder. They 
had sure hope of being one day crowned and 
consecrated “kings and priests unto God,” so 
they could afford to work their little waiting- 
while, in the place where the good God put 
them. Albeit, a right happy family were the 
Morlands. Theirs was a Christian home. Not 
a place where a set of people are held together 
by convenience or necessity, but a living, lov- 
ing, growing place. 

A domestic canon of immemorial date gave 
the evening time to family sociality. 

“What are we going to do now, mother?” 
asked Fannie, as they shoved back from the 
tea-table one bright June afternoon. 

Mrs. Morland turned toward Harry, the 
merry college boy, home for his Summer rest. 
An interrogation point upon her kindly face 
glanced the question in his direction. 

“Why, mother, do n't you know we want 
you all to go down to the lake to try our new 
reading-room? Good as new again, isn’t it, 
Jem?” 

“Unquestionably,” responded the quiet, young 
captain. 

“We have n’t had a reading since the boys 
came home,” said Mary, the elder sister—‘ the 
boys have had so much to talk about.” 

Mrs. Morland smiled toward her two sons, as 
one may who has invested years of work and 
prayer, and sees so fair a prospect of good re- 
turns. “Exciting topics—college and army 
news.” 

“What is before the house?” asked Mr. Mor- 
land, with his pleasant, old-time dignity. 

“Why, sir, James and Harry have been re- 
pairing the old arbor down by the lake, and 
want us to spend the rest of the afternoon there.” 

“Listening to Enoch Arden,” threw in Fan- 
nie. “It’s been waiting for two or three weeks 
for a chance to be heard.” 

A few minutes later they were all en route 
for the arbor. A charming nook it was, among 
the great old trees, looking out upon the wide, 
restless waters. It had been a family reading- 
place ever since the children were “toddlin’ wee 
things.” 
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So familiar was each wave-glance and leaf- 
whisper, insect-chirp and bird-note, they seemed 
all woven through the happy lives that had 
here grown rich and strong. Mr. Morland was 
a working-man—the care of a large farm upon 
his hands. James and Harry had had a busy 
day of it, so they could well enjoy the soft turf 
and rustic lounges. Mary read aloud. Mrs. 
Morland and Fannie plied busy fingers while 
they listened. At the close of the pretty poem 
the conversation rippled off easily upon books 
and authors, soul and mind growth. At length 
there was a prospect of a bit of controversy by 
way of enlivenment, Harry’s sophomorical 
love of argument gave him a keen eye for a 
logical slip and a rare relish for the negative. 

“A splendid theory, Miss Imaginative,” reach- 
ing up to tweak Mary’s crochet cord, “though 
it’s quite like that pretty thing Gail Hamilton 
says about the fairies hanging out their wash- 
ing and forgetting to take the jewels out. ‘That 
was Gail, was n’t it? Pretty, any way, only 
it’s nothing but cobwebs and dew after all. 
What do you think of it, father?” 

“I don't know, Harry, as I understand 
Mary’s position. You young folks make such 
crooked work chopping logic, it’s hard to keep 
track of you.” 

“Why, sir, she will have it that the acme of 
himan culture consists in merging self in a 
right cause. Now, sir, ladies and gentlemen,” 
rising and squaring himself for a harangue, in 
which “individuality,” “incompatibility,” and 
kindred resonant polysyllables should figure 
grandly. 

James broke in upon him with, “A truce to 
this confabulation.” Harry was determined to 
go on with his speech. “The Water-Witch,” 
persisted James, “I must call attention to the 
Water-Witch,” and giving Harry a sudden jerk 
of the shoulders and a dextrous trip of the 
feet, he sent him backward full length upon the 
grass. Mother and sisters joined the laugh at 
Harry’s expense. “Since I have floored my 
opponent,” James began again with a grand 
flourish, “I beg leave to state, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that the Water-Witch is just re-launched, 
and you are all invited to an evening sail. By 
way of pacifying these young people for putting 
so abrupt a period to their discussions” — 

“A dash, I should call it,” laughed Harry, 
shaking his coat. 

“T move that they be invited,” James went 
on, “to give us their thoughts on the ego— 
Harry in an anticipatory college piece, and 
Mary in an essay.” 

“The essay to come first,” cried Harry, 
springing down the bank toward the boat. 








“A good theme for you, daughter,” smiled 
Mrs. Morland, as she adjusted a light shawl 
about her shoulders. “You know you asked 
me for one this morning.” 

An explanatcry note here. It was an article 
of the family credo that girls, as well as boys, 
should have a trade or profession as a means 
of independent support. Mary graduated in 
the same college class with James. Having 
shown a decided predilection for authorship, 
she Was placed under drill for usefulness in that 
direction. Hence these home essays. 

One chill, rainy evening, while the family 
were sitting before a light, cheery fire, the 
promised production was forthcoming, and here 
you have it. 


EGOISM. 


1 suppose I may as well begin by defining 
my theme. Looking for its etymon takes us 
back to the wise, motherly old Latin. The little 
word ego—shorter but no less significant in the 
Anglo-Saxon pronoun J/—so erect and conse- 
quential. Webster defines egoism “a passion- 
ate love of self, leading a man to consider every 
thing as connected with his own person, and to 
prefer himself to every thing in the world.” 

Man has been sagely called a microcosm—a 
little world. This ridiculous passion makes 
every “little world” the center of the universe; 
as if each planet, and satellite, and speck of 
star dust should glance grandly around through 
the infinite spaces, and stretch its tiny rays to 
enlighten all, feeling its wonderful self the cen- 
tral point, the main-spring, the moving power 
of the whole. 

Naturally, and of necessity, each man is 
more important to himself than any other can 
be. Each feels keenly the hunger that gnaws 
his life—faintly, if at all, that that saps the 
strength of another. His joys and agonies are 
to him tangible and acute, another man’s only 
dully imagined. His sensibilities go round and 


‘round till they wear deep grooves, and it takes 


a heavy lift of a power out of himself to bring 
them up where they can move strongly in sym- 
pathy with another’s pleasure or pain. 

Every human soul is a grand temple, built 
by the holy and good God for his worship. 
Wonderful, ornate, glorious, but in ruins. Gates 
broken, avenues hedged in, choked up, walls 
prostrate, arches fallen. When the cultured 
man walks over this rubbish of wrecked pow- 
ers, stumbling upon fragments of rarest archi- 
tecture, bits of richest carving and gilding, and 
jewels that might blaze in a seraph’s crown, he 
can but feel the wonder and glory of the prob- 
able past, the possible to come. Crippled, help- 
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less—language a rough causeway, fit only for 
baggage trains, laden with animal needs, he 
can bring no one into this shattered splendor. 
He can carry few specimens out. He can not 
go into the inner sanctuary of any other life. 
So he comes to think, ruined as it is, his is the 
temple, par excellence. He works at it to 
clear the avenues, set up the arches, polish the 
gems, and as he grows enthusiastic, unless law 
checks his careless hand, he may wrench the 
guards from other lives, and tear them to pieces 
to build up his own. Thus did that prince of 
egotists, Napoleon de grand. 

Egoism is the disordered, exuberant growth 
of a right faculty. As if a tree should throw 
out a limb near the ground and force its strength 
into it, to the hurtful neglect of the spindling 
shoots, struggling to preserve symmetry, or 
reach away skyward. Without a due regard 
fer self-needs the world would be a wretched 
chaos of disjointed, unkempt, uncared-for indi- 
vidualities, As a dusus nature we stumble, 
once or twice in a lifetime, upon a man alto- 
gether deficient in this faculty. Take him piece 
by piece, he seems all right. Indeed, he may 
have some fine traits; but as a whole he is an 
unqualified failure. Characterless—running at 
every man’s beck—drudging at every man’s 
dirty work. 

Egoism is the diseased action of a right prin- 
ciple. It steals in so stealthily upon the young, 
unguarded life, we hardly note its incipiency 
till it has strengthened itself beyond our skill 
to cure. We dawn upon ourselves so gradually, 
and so many of the early entries are written 
over and rubbed from the record, we can not 
decipher the date of the birth of our intellec- 
tions. Richter is the only one I know who 
gives the when and where of his entrance upon 
consciousness of self—his discovery of the ego— 
“Ich bin ein Ich.” 

Want and wonder are the first words written 
on a baby’s face. Passion and pain soon dimly 
trace their autographs. If the luckless little 
one has to clinch his fists and go into a hand- 
to-hand struggle for a chance to be, Egoism will 
scrawl scowlingly her hateful characters on the 
poor pinched face right early. Under the hot- 
house development process all the pert sayings 
and pretty doings rehearsed before the child, 
the changes rung on them, while the helpless 
innocent is subjected to an infinity of adulation 
and flatteries, it shall go hard but you can see 
the self-smirk in his eye about as soon as he 
can go alone. 

Some men call a field “cleared up” when 
they have cut the trees down. Others are not 
satisfied till the stumps are dug out. It is a 





rare farmer that takes away, not only the outer | 
hinderances to culture, but goes down into the 
soil and tears out the tissue of roots. Children 
are cultivated very much as farms are. Per- 
haps you can count on your fingers the human 
culturists you know, who go into the tender 
young soil, by God’s help, to root out the harm- 
ful weeds, and plant good seed in their stead. 
I think such will tell you no growth gives 
them more trouble than egoism. 

According to the old Greek pyoverb, “the 
knowledge of ignorance is the beginning of 
knowledge.” Modern teachers seldom work by 
this rule, however. Look over a large school. 
Any sophomore can expatiate grandly upon the 
possibilities stretching before each restless, idle- 
brained, busy-fingered urchin; but so perverse 
is humanity, even in its “dewy morning-time,” 
there seems only one avenue open to the place 
where the lazy, lumbering, mental machine is 


kept. That name is egoism. “Emulation,” 
minces the teacher. “Leaving off head!” shout 
the boys. «ll the same. A resonant reverber- 


ation of the reiterated ““O how pretty!” of the 
nursery. A fixing of each boy’s self in the 
center of the universe. A working up to the 
sage Websterian definition—“ leading a man to 
consider all things as connected with himself.” 
Thus, from the cradle all through the school 
years and on, egoism is pampered and cul- 
tured. Its fibers become so inwoven with the 
tissue of being, its removal is like cutting a 
great tumor from a vital organ—about equiva- 
lent to taking the life of the patient. 

Not only is egoism sadly in the way of men- 
tal culture, it greatly hinders spiritual develop- 
ment. Self-denial is one of Christ’s first terms 
of discipleship: “If any man will be my disciple, 
let him deny himself’—‘ renounce self fully,” 
interprets Clarke. Self sits enthroned an auto- 
crat, a deity. Don’t you believe it? Study 
your own mental operations one half day. Are 
there facts relating to self not altogether cred- 
itable, how carefully you hide them! Are there 
other facts that reflect honor upon self, how 
ingeniously you parade them! You meet a 
stranger. How much rather you would have 
him think you richer and more intelligent than 
you really are, than the reverse! You don’t 
mean to deceive. O, no. But the habit of ex- 
alting self is so strong, you move in that di- 
rection without a noticeable volition. If a man 
touches your self, how you resent it! He may 
injure the selves of ten other men just as 
deeply, and you can find a palliation of hia 
offense, but one blow at your self hides a host 
of good traits and makes him a downright 
sinner. 
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Those diseases are most dreaded that skulk 
like an Indian enemy, or creep and glide like 
serpents through the byways leading to the 
life. One is not certain of their presence till 
too late. It is so with egoism. Many who are 
most victimized by it think themselves safest 
from it. “I know I’m not an egotist,” says a 
reticent, sharp-browed man. “I seldom speak 
of myself, but the truth is I’ve felt a hundred 
times like shooting myself because I’m such a 
dunce.” You no egotist! Why, my friend, 
you have a determination to be first and fore- 
most in all things, as inveterate as that that 
nerved Alexander to mow down human oppo- 
nents as men cut grain, that he might stand 
head and shoulders above the race. You have 
not the brain power to bear out this mighty 
egoism; hence your falling out with self. You 
are provoked that a Newtonian or Napoleonic 
brain was not crowded into your cranium. 
Every now and then you set your will as a 
flint to be somewhat in the world yet, and a 
failure leads you to the shooting point. Your 
egoism is ten times deeper and more dangerous 
than that of your braggadocio brother. His 
bubbles to the surface, yours seethes and burns 
like a pent voleano. All your reticence and 
disparagement of self are bolts and bars, that 
your conscience whispers necessary to keep the 
giant down. 

“True, true!” sighs a sad-faced Christian— 
the minor of meekness in his tone covering the 
major of self-assertion, like a wet cloth on a 
dead man’s face—‘‘there is great danger; but 
I’m thankful I’m safe. I always feel to mourn 
over my own unworthiness.” And yet yours, 
friend, is one of the most inveterate cases of 
spiritual egoism—if there can be such a thing. 
Half your moping over your narrow useful- 
ness—as you cheat yourself to think it—is re- 
ally dissatisfaction that you are not more 
prominent. Ten chances to one I shall fail of 
making you see this. Ezoism is like consump- 
tion. Usually the patient clings to the hope 
that it is a mistake up to the last hour. But 
do you go to the good Physician, and listen 
intently for the whispers of his Spirit: look, as 
for life, into his Book, and see if these things 
are not so, Then, while you trust him for a 
cure, let me advise you to do, to the top of 
your ability, the thing—be it ever so humble— 
that lies nearest your hand, leaving the results 
to your Master. 

Would I put down all laudable ambitions? 
By no means. Root-black or president, be the 
best you can, and do n’t hang back foolishly 
when circumstances would bear you to a higher 
place. Just here comes in one of Christ’s par- 








adoxes, “Whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it.” The men whom God trusts with suc- 
cess are those who forget self. Alexander, 
Cesar, Napoleon were men of measureless mind, 
masters of all forces that might insure success 
to their stupendous plans. But egoism was the 
central thought of each scheme, and its ruin. 
Their names were on all lips, synonyms of 
power. A wave of their imperial hands sent 
thousands of common men to common dust. 
But no grand thought of God vitalized their 
projects. Only se/f—hence the failure. The 
men are many who have gained all by giving 
all. Such were Moses, Elijah, Paul, Luther, 
Columbus, Newton. Rich through self-poverty, 
their thoughts, born of God through self-sur- 
render, have swayed and will sway men as long 
as men are. 

The climax of self-abnegation is reached in 
Jesus the Nazarene. A Galilean peasant, he died 
a felon’s death. Eighteen long, leveling cen- 
turies have passed, and yet to-day his power is 
felt the world over—molding, civilizing, saving 
men. 

In Christ, the conquering Galilean, we find 
the only salvation from egoism. Men can not 
fortify against this insidious enemy, self. It 
holds the inner fortress. They can not drive it 
out. The very pean of victory may herald its 
re-enthronement. They can not starve or 
scourge it out. Papists have practiced unsuc- 
cessfully upon this problem for ages. Only a 
Power above self can go into this idol temple 
and bring the dagon down. Many good people 
expect Christ to work the miracle of getting 
them ready for heaven some time, but they 
hardly dare trust him to save them from self 
now. Such need remember that he gives no 
command without a promise of Omnipotence 
back of it, making its obedience possible. When 
he says, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” unless the command is an absurd flourish 
we may claim the promised help of the infinite 
Helper and obey. 

When men understand and practice this, the 
brotherhood of man shall become more than a 
mere theory—a living, loving, throbbing fact. 
Money, muscle, nerve, brain, given now to self, 
shall go to the evangelization of the world. 
Then shall He reign whose right it is. Then 
shall the chimes of eternity 

“ Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold, 
Ring out the thousand wars of old; 

Ring in the thousand years of peace, 
Ring in the valiant man and free. 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 
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BY PROF. J. P. LACROIX, 





SLIGHT weariness of the intolerable dust 

which infests the streets of Berlin late in 
Autumn just before the damp weather sets in, 
induced us to resolve on an excursion to Pots- 
dam. Had we lacked, however, this occasion- 
ing motive we should by no means have neg- 
lected to visit a place about which is clustered 
so much of historic interest. We had read 
that a great many memorials of a certain 
Friedrich to whom history has decided to 
suffix the title Great, were there to be seen. 
We wished also to see the chirography and 
apartments of a certain curious Frenchman, 
who was the author of more than eighty octavo 
volumes, and had spent several years in this 
place in the society of this Friedrich. And 
there were, furthermore, dangling on the out- 
skirts of our memory a few lingering shreds 
of a very dull French poem which we had read 
in our youth concerning a very stubborn miller 
and his windmill at Sans Souci, which wind- 
mill we wanted to see. These and perhaps 
other considerations induced us to enter upon 
the journey. 

The German Versailles, as Potsdam is often 
called, lies on the right bank of a little stream 
called the Havel, about twenty miles south- 
west of Berlin. The railroad thither passes 
through sandy plains, which are partly cultiva- 
ted and partly covered with forests of firs. 
Forty minutes bring us to the city. But what 
is Potsdam? Its history, like that of the 
ascendency of Prussia, is of modern date, but 
is of greatest interest during the reign of 
Friedrich the Great, who erected in and about 
it several magnificent palaces, and otherwise 
spent on its ornamentation immense sums. Its 
present population is 41,824. The attractions 
of Potsdam are the royal palaces and the parks 
and gardens which lie between and around 
them. Endeavoring to make the best use of 
our six hours’ stay, we immediately passed 
over the Havel on the long bridge, and, with- 
out stopping in the Pleasure Garden, entered 
the residence Schloss, the only palace within 
the city, and the oldest of all of them, having 
been erected by the Great Elector during the 
last half of the seventeenth century. Its 
architecture is Corinthian. It is kept in good 
order, and is esteemed chiefly as a monument 
of the past. Its apartments are kept nearly as 
they were at the death of Friedrich the Great. 
Among the other relics shown us in this palace 
were the six-foot scale used by the father of 











Friedrich the Great in testing the suitableness 
of candidates for his corps of tall soldiers, the 
plain, ink-blotted writing-table of Friedrich 
the Great, his piano and flute, bis music sheets, 
covered with notes composed and written by 
himself, his heavy boots, his tobacco-box still 
containing the tobacco from which he was 
using at the time of his death, his eye-shade, 
and a case of favorite French works. In a 
small room near his bed-chamber we saw his 
celebrated private dining-room. A small family 
table is provided in its center with a circular 
trap-door, which could be let down by machin- 
ery into a lower apartment to receive the 
food and then again elevated. At the side is 
another and smaller trap-door, through which 
single plates were lowered and elevated. In 
this chamber the king could dine with one or 
two friends without the annoyance of the over- 
hearing of their conversation by servants. 
Leaving the royal palace, we passed to the 
Garrison Church, that of Krummacher, in the 
northern part of the city. The church is very 
poorly adapted to public speaking. Its elab- 
orately-carved pulpit is very high, and is sur- 
rounded with banners which the Prussians have 
taken from the French and other nations. In 
a little chamber behind the pulpit lies the zine 
sarcophagus of Friedrich the Great, and by its 
side that of his father. Friedrich’s sword for- 
merly rested on his coffin, but it is said to have 
been stolen by Napoleon. Proceeding west we 
entered the royal gardens. These border the 
city on the west, and stretch out nearly three 
miles toward sunset, and are about half as 
wide, so that the whole makes a pretty large 
garden, or park. A large allée, or shrubbery- 
bordered road, stretches out from the Branden- 
burg gate on the east to the New Palace in 
the west. The Brandenburg gate consists of a 
vast arch supported by a number of Corinthian 
columns, and is an imitation of the arch of 
Trajan in Rome. About a quarter of a wile 
from this gate we came to a cross allée, leading 
on the right, through statues, and fountains, 
and shrubbery, to the foot of a series of steps, 
beyond which stood a palace surrounded by 
every variety of rural attraction. This was 
the celebrated Sans Souci, a palace finished by 
Friedrich the Great in the year 1747, early in 
his reign, and which he inhabited the greater 
part of his reign. It is situated on a slight 
elevation, is only one story high, and has quite 
an antique appearance. On ascending the 
steps we found ourselves on the immediate 
court of the palace, and were surrounded by 
all of the beautiful which nature and art could 
furnish, The walks were bordered by scores 
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of large orange trees, some of them two centu- 
ries old, and by other foreign shrubbery, which 
in Winter are preserved in a very large build- 
ing provided for that purpose. The flowers 
and smaller shrubbery are still kept in the 
sharp mathematical trim which was the fashion 


‘in France a century ago, and which then ruled 


in the Prussian court. In the multiform statu- 
ary in and around Sans Souci the reader of 
the classics will remember scarcely a fable or 
mythological being which is not here repre- 
sented. How well it is done is another con- 
sideration. At; the end of a terrace to the 
east, in a charming bower in which Friedrich 
loved to sit and study, are the graves of his 
favorite dogs. It is generally confessed that 
this great king and true hero was an avowed 
despiser of revealed religion, and perhaps of all 
religion. Whether he meant to express his 
scoffing spirit by giving to his dogs the honor 
of a regular burial and of stone monuments is 
perhaps doubtful. The burial, however, and 
the gravestones are a fact. There they lay, 
eleven of them, with the names of each several 
dog sculptured in the stone. Into this bower 
Friedrich used to have himself carried during 
the closing days of his life, that he might here 
while away the Summer afternoons. He is 
said to have requested in his will to be buried 
in this spot among his favorite dogs; but his 
friends saw fit to dispose of his body other- 
wise. Passing to the west of the palace we 
took a look at the historical wind-mill. When 
Friedrich was enlarging his gardens he en- 
countered an obstacle in a small mill belonging 
to a common peasant. This mill he wished to 
purchase, but the miller refused to sell, where- 
upon the king sued him in court, I presume 
on the plea of nuisance, but the court sus- 
tained the miller. Subsequently he offered to 
sell it, but Friedrich would not purchase, say- 
ing that the mill had become a monument of 
Prussian justice, and should not be removed; 
and there it stands to this hour, stretching out 
its broad arms within a few rods of the palace. 
A little distance west from this spot we passed 
through a picture gallery and ascended a tower, 
from which we Wd a fine prospect of the city 
and gardens. To the left lay Sans Souci, to 
the south-east the city and royal palace, to the 
south the villa Charlottenhof, and to the right, 
in the west end, the new palace. The splendor 
and beauty of the vast space inclosed by these 
distant points, with its long carriage drives 
through straight or curved allées, its little for- 
ests and thick copses of foreign and native 
trees, its unnumbered flower-bordered, serpen- 





ains, and miniature temples—all this may well 
be imagined, but my poor staggering pen re- 
fuses to say any thing more on the subject. 

Taking a principal ad/ee in the northern part 
of the garden we started toward the south- 
west, and after something less than two miles 
of walking finally reached the Antique Temple, 
a small copy of the Rotunda at Rome, contain- 
ing a statue of Louise, Queen of Prussia, which 
is said to have caused the sculptor, Rauch, 
fifteen years of study. Standing before this 
temple in the midst of what may be imagined 
to be similar to the oaks of Dodona, the ques- 
tion arose, ‘ What is this, on the whole, other 
than a modern reproduction of the ancient 
heathen custom of deifying noted personages?” 
but was not decided. 

A few hundred yards west of this temple 
stands the new palace, a magnificent Corinthian 
structure, containing two hundred sumptuously- 
furnished apartments, and exhibiting every- 
where the marks of a purposely-profuse ex- 
penditure. It was erected by Friedrich the 
Great immediately after the close of the Seven 
Years’ War, to show to his enemies that his 
finances were not yet exhausted. Among the 
noteworthy apartments which we saw was the 
Shell Saal, a very large chamber, every part 
of which is ornamented with sea shells, so dis- 
tributed as to form images of flowers and 
mythological beings, and to give to the whole 
a@ very uncommon appearance. Interspersed 
among the shells are bands of minerals and 
precious stones, so set in the walls as to be 
ornamental and at the same time also of scien- 
tific interest. Among the minerals are some 
of great value, which Humboldt brought from 
America, English travelers say that the orna- 
mentation of this Saal is in very bad taste. I 
presume, however, every one is at liberty to 
decide for himself. 

In another room we saw Friedrich the Great’s 
private library, containing fine copies of the 
French classics. Among the rest is a copy of 
his own voluminous works under the following 
title: Les cuvres mélées du Philosophe de Sans- 
Souci; avee privilége d’ Apollon. This copy 
contains many notes in the writing of Voltaire, 
some of them bitter and cutting, some approv- 
ing. We saw here a manuscript letter of Fried- 
rich in the French language. His chirography 
is small and very easily read It seems that 
this great man, whose name we have so often 
written, was an aspirant after almost every 
kind of cultivation. He was not content to be 
merely a conqueror, a legislator, a philosopher, 
a historian, a poet, and a musician; he tried 


tine paths, its grottoes, and busts, and fount- | his hand also at painting. As a fruit of his 
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skill in this direction we saw a curious pencil 
profile of Voltaire, which he, no doubt, drew 
while their friendship was so intimate, and 
before it was broken off and changed into 
mutual contempt. 

But bidding adieu to this bewildering suc- 
cession of splendid apartments, we were glad 
to wander again in the evening glory among 
the falling leaves of the truly royal gardens. 
Taking the main central allée we went east- 
ward toward Potsdam. Of the countless works 
of art which we passed we will only mention a 
fine equestrian statue of Friedrich the Great 
by Rauch. It stands close by the great fount- 
ain, which as we passed was in full play. Its 
jet rises to the hight of one hundred and 
twenty feet. 

But our six hours had elapsed, and we passed 
out through the Brandenburg gate and out into 
the city. The lonely solitude of the streets 
contrasted strangely with the magnificence of 
the private and public buildings which were 
every-where to be seen, The explanation of 
this lies in the fact that Potsdam was built 
mainly by royal munificence, and is larger than 
its population requires, and also in the fact 
that many of the splendid mansions are owned 
by the wealthy in Berlin, and are only inhab- 
ited during the warm months. Coming to the 
long bridge and turning back for a moment to 
look at the palaces, and towers, and clouds as 
they were wrapped in the golden splendor of 
sunset, we took our seat in the cars and were 
soon in the midst of the glare and life of the 
capital. 
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“= worshiped God. Angels saw her 
41 “hoary head” a “crown of glory,” and 
watched her feeble steps as if waiting to wel- 
come a soul which had ripened into fitness for 
the scenes of heaven. She had known sorrow. 
The blessings of many years never crowned a 
human brow which did not also bear the marks 
of suffering. She was early called to taste the 
Litter anguish of bereavement. No doubt she 
was sometimes sad and lonely, sometimes 
trudged wearily along beneath a weight of 
care. As the years rolled by her early friends 
left her one by one to lie down in the grave, 
and all the world was changed around her. 
But when the battle of life was raging, often 
when the heart was faint, Anna took refuge in 
God’s house. 

As she entered the temple gate she threw 





aside her anxious fears and cares. The solemn 
sacrifice waked reverential thoughts, and suc- 
ceeding hours were borne along, calmly and 
silently, upon the train of holy associations. 
How sublime and awful were the threatenings 
of the law! what sweet devotion breathed in 
the psalms of David! and, more than all, how 
wonderful were the prophecies which, pointing 
to the Promised One, cheered the heart and 
gave exhaustless food for sacred reveries! Then 
she said joyfully, “A day in thy courts is better 
than a thousand.” ‘One thing have I desired 
of the Lord, that will I seek after, that I may 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” 

Her heart did not grow old; its life-blood 
beat in every loving sympathy. Objects to 
which affection clung turned to dust and crum- 
bled away; but each deserted tendril took hold 
upon the forms of Hebrew worship, and through 
these sacred rites on Israel’s God. Anna could 
not be unhappy; it is not so hard to lose 
earthly hopes and joys when the soul has out- 
grown them. It was not enough for her to 
enter the temple on the great feast days when 
the assembled nation came, nor on the Sabbath, 
when, from the blue upon the fringes to the 
broad phylacteries of the Pharisees, every thing 
spoke of the sacred laws. With advancing 
years life’s active duties ceased to claim her 
care. The chief concern of every day was 
pure devotion; and so Anna became a constant 
worshiper. Every day she witnessed the offer- 
ing of the morning and evening sacrifice. 

Did it never occur to her that she was mak- 
ing herself rather conspicuous by so doing, and 
that she might be thought overmuch pious? 
She was of the tribe of Asher; if she had been 
the wife or daughter of a priest there might 
have been some explanation on account of her 
early associations. Did not some of her ac- 
quaintances, looking upon her excessive devo- 
tion to the temple service, consider it as the 
harmless whim of a childish old woman? If 
they did she loved “the temple gates of the 
daughter of Zion” more than she feared the 
contempt of the ungodly. 

Hers was a patient, humble spirit. She 
must have discovered that some of the priests 
did not strictly observe the law in all things. 
She may have witnessed the extortion and 
noisy bartering of those who sold doves, and 
no inspiration portrayed to her the whip of 
cords with which the Sinless should one day 
drive them from the temple. She must have 
known that many of the Pharisees were hypo- 
crites, and that many who taught the people 
from the Scriptures gave interpretations not in 
harmony with the prophecies. Yet she did not 
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forsake the temple. While she mourned the 
sins of the nation she waited for the “ consola- 
tion of Israel.” She lived in communion with 
types and shadows, but looked beyond them to 
the great atonement. She was in “the city of 
the Great King;” she walked upon “ Mount 
Zion the joy of the whole earth,” too greatly 
blest, too fully clothed with silent awe to re- 
flect that her presence in the temple was not 
strictly necessary, or to despond and complain 
that she was doing nothing. 

She was great in her humility. Her eye 
was fixed upen the glory of the upper light, 
and its reflection wakened in the breasts of 
men a faith in goodness. In sight of the tem- 
ple roof were living Pharisees and doctors of 
the law, old men, who spent their time in 
trivial arguments and captious criticisms, pee- 
vish, exacting. There were women, too, younger 
than Anna, whose childish petulance made 
them a burden to their friends. But the young 
loved Anna. Looking at such a picture of de- 
vout old age, their hearts were lightened from 
the fear of growing old, a burden sometimes 
greater than the fear of death. 

One day a child was carried to the temple, 
and the young mother brought her offering of 
doves. Anna came too. She had witnessed 
such scenes a hundred times; but to her no 
precept of the law was old or trifling. In this 
simple, quiet ceremony she could feel as deep 
an interest as when some wealthy lady came 
with pompous retinue to offer both a lamb and 
dove for sacrifice. 

As she approached the temple did angels 
whisper that the Prince of Peace was there? 
Did overflowing rapture make all nature vocal 
with new melodies? No; all was silent as the 
finger of Time when it points to the fulfillment 
of prophecy in the ruin of some ancient city. 
She came just as Simeon was holding in his 
arms the child whom he declared “a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of Israel.” 
She who loved God’s holy temple was permitted 
to see the day when “the glory of the latter 
house” was greater than the first. She who 
“served God with fastings and prayers night 
and day” was rewarded and soul-satisfied in 
the morning of this new and glorious era, and 
she “gave thanks likewise unto the Lord.” 
Likewise—that is, as Simeon did, at once, in 
the temple, vocally, devoutly. Having re- 
nounced every thought of restless ambition, 
selfish anxiety, and worldly fear, having learned 
to be thankful, loving, and holy, she had at 
last a glorious work to do. “She spake of 
Him to all who looked for redemption in 





Jerusalem.” 


WORK AWAY. 





BY DORA GREENWELL. 





Work away! 
For the Master's eye is on us, 
Never off us, still upon us, 
Night and day! 
Work away! 
Keep the busy fingers plying; 
Keep the ceaseless shuttles flying; 
See that never thread lies wrong; 
Let not clash or clatter round us, 
Sound of whirring wheels, confound us; 
Steady hand! let woof be strong 
And firm that has to last so long! 
Work away! 





Bring your axes, woodmen true; 
Smite the forest till the blue 
Of heaven's sunny eye looks through 
Every wide and tangled glade; 
Jungle swamp and thicket shade 
Give to-day! 
O’er the torrents fling your bridges, 
Pioneers! Upon the ridges 
Widen, smooth the rocky stair— 
They that follow, far behind, 
Coming after us, will find 
Surer, easier footing there; 
Heart to heart, and hand with hand, 
From the dawn to dusk of day, 
Work away! 
Scouts upon the mountain’s peak— 
Ye that see the promised land, 
Hearken us! for ye can speak 
Of the country ye have scann’d, 
Far away! 


Work away! 
For the Father's eye is on us, 
Never off us, still upon us, 

Night and day! 

Work AND PRAY! 
Pray! and work will be completer; 
Work! and prayer will be the sweeter; 
Love! and prayer and work the fleeter 
Will ascend upon their way! 


Live in future as in present; 
Work for both while yet the day 
Is our own! for lord and peasant, 
Long and bright as Summer's day, 
Cometh, yet more sure, more pleasant, 
Cometh soon our holiday; 
Work away! 


————— 


HAPPINESS, 





Ir solid happiness we prize, 

Within our breast this jewel lies, 
And they are fcols who roam; 

The world has nothing to bestow— 

From our ownselves our joys must flow, 
And that dear hut our home. Corton 
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MAUD MELVILL’S NEW-YEAR'S DAY. 


BY REV. A. D. FIELD. 





N AUD MELVILL was one of those honest, 
4 frolicsome, good-hearted, pleasure-seeking, 
careless young ladies we see so often in life. 
On receiving Kitty’s letter she hastened up to 
Glendale and entered into a bargain with Kitty 
for a New-Year’s ride. The agreement was 
that she was to be charitable in her own way. 
She had, she said, no heart in the work specially. 
She was not going to set up for a deaconess, 
but she wanted fun. 

I shall not give the incidents of that day as 
a model of good doing, nor am I prepared to 
say whether Kitty did exactly right to join in 
what may appear to some to be a frivolous 
half-day’s work. But, right or wrong, it is no 
harm, I think, to relate the doings. I think 
you are aware that with the wealth of the 
Melvills Maud would have money to spend. 

The same sleigh was out that day—James 
Harman, driver; Kitty and Maud the only 
other occupants. Under the seats Maud piled 
almost every thing that could be bought at a 
store. We are to give her little credit for 
charities. To use her own words, she was in 
for a frolic, and meant in a jesting way to 
burlesque the prim Kitty. I suppose girls 
must have their sport sometimes. 

The bay horses with their jingling bells took 
the main road. The party came upon a boy 
ten years of age, bareheaded and cold, carry- 
ing a cheap beef bone. The little fellow was 
seen to change hands often, putting the empty 
hand into his pocket to keep it warm. Maud, 
in a commanding tone, made the little fellow 
get up into the sleigh, and while they were 
dashing on toward the boy’s home, she thrust 
a pair of mittens on to his hands, and putting 
him out near his mother’s cabin, Maud hallooed 
after him, “New-Year’s gift—happy New- 
Year!” 

They met a girl going to Rockville with a 
basket on her arm, clothed in a ragged dress 
with an apron pinned over her shoulder. 

“See here, Susie, or whatever your name is, 
what makes you go into the street with such 
a shabby dress on? You look like a fright!” 

“ Hain’t got no better,” said the girl. 

“Why do n’t your mother make a better 
dress, then?” 








“Mother hain’t got no money to buy with, 
and father ain’t at home.” 

“Where is your father?” 

“Do n’t know; been gone a year.” 

Upon this Maud caught up a folded piece 
of calico, and, throwing it to the wind, wrapped 
it around the girl till she looked like a mummy, 
and, bidding the driver go on, shouted out, 
“‘New-Year’s gift—happy New- Year!” 

Soon they came to a hovel. Out-doors on 
the boards and wood squatted a snarly-haired 
little fellow picking up chips and whimpering 
as his bare feet ached with the cold. 

“See here, little chap,” said Maud, “why 
do n’t you put on your shoes?” 

“Hain’t got any,” the boy replied. 

“Why do n’t your father buy you some?” 

“?Cause.” 

“Come here, you little whimperer,” said 
Maud, bursting with laughter. 

The little fellow was suspicious, and started 
for the cabin. Maud measured the bundle of 
shoes with her eye, and, guessing at the size, 
caught up a small pair and flung them after 
the boy just as he escaped over the fence, and 
cried, ‘“‘ New-Year’s gift—happy New- Year!” 

They returned homeward. As they came 
near the cabin where the little fellow lived to 
whom Maud had given the mittens they saw a 
care-worn woman standing by the road-side. 
She beckoned. The sleigh stopped, and she 
commenced pouring her thanks upon the young 
lady. Maud marked the deep seriousness of 
her tone, and with it grew serious herself, 
and led the woman into conversation. Found 
she was a Christian woman, who was for the 
first time coming to want. A better house in 
which she had lived had been burned down 
with nearly all in it but a week before, and 
she had found shelter in the cabin to which 
she pointed. Maud did not wish to make 
serious work of her day’s labor, and as cheerily 
as she could she passed out a pair of women’s 
shoes, some tea, sugar, and a ham. Tears of 
gratitude fell down the cheeks of the poor 
woman as her little boy, clad with new mit- 
tens, carried the things into the house. Just 
as they were ready to drive on Maud saw a 
load of wood coming down the road. She 
quickly inquired the price, and ordered the 
man to unload by the poor woman’s door, and 
ere the woman could understand what she was 
doing Maud threw back, as the horses flew on, 
“ New-Year’s gift—happy New-Year!” 

They met a boy wearing an old, cast-off pair 
of men’s boots, out at the toes and the snow 
filling the holes. They took the boy up. 
Maud inguired his name, and, quickly wrap- 
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ping up a pair of shoes, she requested the boy 
to hand them to the person whose name was 
on them. Quickly thrusting the boy into the 
road, they drove on. The boy could not read. 
He met a man and asked him to read the 
writing. It was: “To James Harris. New- 
Year’s gift—happy New-Year!” It is needless 
to say the boy’s own name was upon the 
paper. 

Thus for the forenoon Maud rode on, playing 
her pranks. . But the day’s experience sobered 
her. She had seen a new side of life; she had 
experienced a new emotion, and her very frolic- 
some ride led her to one of the most happy ; 


New-Year’s evenings of her life. It was a | 
new way of spending New-Year’s, and she felt | 


that every gift of that day she had flung out 
had rebounded upon her own heart, and there 
came whispers of pleasantness upon her soul 
as that evening she laughed over the events 
of the day. She missed a ball to win a day 
of joy. 

Besides these thoughts there were others 
making a deep impression upon her mind. 


One of these will find an explanation in the | 


following story: Several years before the time 
of which we are writing Herman Graham was 
one of the most popular men in Albany busi- 
ness life. Mr..Graham was a brother of Maud 
Melvill’s mother, and often on going to New 
York joined the circles in which the Melvills 
and Winslows moved. When Maud was be- 
tween eight and ten years of age her uncle 
and his beautiful wife spent a week at her 
father’s house on a visit; and one day when 
Maud fell down stairs her aunt caught her up, 
and, carrying her to the sitting-room, bathed 
her bruises and chatted cooingly to the sobbing 
girl as she sighed with pain. 

But after a time, through some slight mis- 
understanding, Maud’s father and her uncle 
fell out with each other, and from that time 
the two families met no more. Casual letters 
passed between Mrs. Melvill and her brother; 
but these at last ceased altogether, and some 
years had now passed since the Graham family 
had been heard from. 

Mr. Graham failed in business and went 
into the country to try his hand at farming. 
From better to worse he went on till he lost 
all but a homestead, in which he died, leaving 
a wife and one boy. This mother struggled 
for a year, and then through a calamity lost 
the last she possessed on earth. 

The New-Year’s morning of which I have 
spoken Mrs. Graham and her boy ate the last 
morsel of provisions in the house, and, leaving 
the table as it stood, she sent young Henry to 





the village to see if he could not in some way 
get something to eat. For a little job the 
market man gave him a beef shank. The 
mother did not clear away the few dishes, but 
sat down with her Bible, which she had taken 
to reading since her troubles had come upon 
her. Through her mind there passed al! those 
promises which are applicable to those that 
put their trust in Him who careth for the 
very sparrows, and kneeling all alone she 
prayed: “O, Lord,” said the woman in her 
anguish, “thou seest my want; I know not 
what to do! Canst thou not help me? O, 
thou God of the widow, help me and save my 
child from want, and through Christ give me 
thy peace and resignation.” 

Through that New-Year’s night Maud lay 
| waking. The poor woman to whom she gave 
| the wood had awakened a remembrance in her 
| mind that troubled her. She had seen the 
| woman and heard that voice before, but she 
could not tell where. She could hardly wait 
till morning, she was so anxious to go and 
solve the mystery. Breakfast was no sooner 
over than she ordered the sleigh and set out 
| for Glendale. There Maud took up Kitty and 
| flew on to the cabin of the poor widow. 

“After leaving you yesterday,” said Maud, 
“T began to think I had seen you somewhere. 
Did you ever live in New York?” 

“No, I never did,” the woman replied. 

“Have you never been in New York?” 

“Many years ago husband and I used to go 
down there to visit relatives. It must be ten 
or eleven years since we were there.” 

“ What were your relatives’ names?” 

“One family bore the name of Fitzgray.” 

“Ah, indeed! What other relatives had 
you?” 

“ My husband’s sister married a Melvill.” 

“And your name is Miriam Graham?” 

“Yes, that is my name.” 

“And mine, dear aunt, is Maud Melvill!” 
and Maud fell upon her aunt’s neck, and the 
tears ran down Kitty’s cheek as, dumb, she 
looked upon the curious meeting. The little 
fellow upon whose hands Maud so rudely 
thrust the New-Year’s mittens was Harry 
Graham, Maud’s own cousin! 

You may be sure Henry and his mother 
were never in need of New-Year’s gifts after 
that. Maud ever felt thankful to Kitty for 
suggesting so pleasant a way of spending the 
first day of the new year, 
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Catz not that man wretched who, whatever 
ills he suffers, has a child to love. 
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THE REJECTED OFFERING, 





BY MARY E. HAWKINS. 





A STRANGE silence was settled down upon 
the little Sabbath school room, through 
which usually a very decided undercurrent of 
noisy life ebbed and flowed, Death had been 
brooding over them, and they felt now the 
shadow of his black wings. Miss Moore, a 
dearly-loved teacher, was with them the Sab- 
bath before, but on this one she was lying very 
still in a darkened room of her father’s house— 
the gentle voice that had so often in this place 
spoken of holy things stilled by death. 

Very quietly sat the class that once was hers. 
Mechanically they recited to the new teacher, 
but they were not thinking of her, but of the 
old one so suddenly gone from them. Kitty 
Morgan did not notice that she was sitting near 
Mary Brown—so near that the folds of her 
purple silk swept the faded skirt of Mary’s pink 
calico; and poor little Mary’s brown eyes were 
so filled with tears that she did not know that 
the proud, scornful glances of her classmates 
were not to-day directed toward her. 

At last the weary task of reciting was done. 
The teacher turned away, and a few moments 
before the bell rung, the time that remained 
before the school closed was left unoccupied. 
After a long pause Julia Raymond whispered, 
“T am going over this afternoon to put some 
flowers in her coffin.” 

“T think we all ought to place flowers there,” 
said Frank Lawrence. “I have got some beau- 
tiful white roses; I will carry some, and some 
wax flowers.” 

“And mamma will give me some moss-rose 
buds,” said Kitty Morgan. 

All the girls promised to carry flowers—all 
but Mary Brown. Her classmates never thought 
of asking her to join them in any of their plans, 
and she, poor child, never said any thing to 
them of her own accord. 

As Mary walked home from Sabbath school 
the desire to do something for her dead teacher 
became stronger and stronger with every step 
she took. “Why can’t I put flowers in her 
coffin, too?” she murmured. “I am sure I 
loved her as much as they did.” 

After a long walk Mary opened the door of a 
large, old house, whose whole appearance spoke 
of poverty. Up a long flight of stairs, then she 
opened the door of a little room which was her 
own and her mother’s home. Mrs. Brown was 
sitting in a large arm-chatr, her eyes closed, 
but she was not sleeping. A very tired ex- 


pression was on her face. The Sabbath was a 
Vou. XXVI.—4 





| day of rest for Mrs, Brown—not for the soul, 


but for the body. 

As the little girl opened the door Mrs. Brown 
closed her eyes more tightly as she said, “Don’t 
make a bit of noise, child, I have got a dread- 
ful headache,” 

The only ornament of the room was a small 
monthly rose plant, which stood in a little pa- 
pered box on the window sill. Mary went up 
to it and looked for a while very earnestly upon 
it. It was not very pretty, but to her eyes it 
seemed the perfection of loveliness. 

At length Mary went up to Mrs. Brown, and 
touching her shoulder very softly said, “ Mother, 
the girls are all going to carry flowers to put 
in Miss Moore’s coffin—can ’t I carry mine and 
put in?” 

Mrs. Brown opened her, eyes now as she said, 
“Why, child, you have only a few buds, and if 
you pick those you will never have any flow- 
ers; besides, do you want to go to Mr. Moore’s 
with those old clothes on?” 

This was something Mary had not thought 
of; but love conquered pride, and she said, “I 
do n’t care; I won't stay but a minute.” 

“Well, do as you please, only do n’t bother 
me,” and Mrs. Brown closed her eyes again. 

Mary soon stripped the little plant of all its 
beauty. To the lonely child it had been like a 
dear friend; she had watched its unfolding day 
by day; its buds and blossoms were her pride 
and joy; but now she felt no regret at thus 
spoiling it, for her love for Miss Moore con- 
sumed all lesser loves. 

A very light heart beat time to the quick 
footfalls. down the stairs and over the long 
pavement that led to Mr. Moore’s house, Nev- 
ertheless, as she reached it and saw how large 
and stately it was, she shrunk from asking ad- 
mittance there; but love again conquered, and 
she rung the door bell. 

A lady with a very sad, sweet face was pass- 
ing through the hall when the servant opened 
the door, and after she had heard Mary’s re- 
quest she said, “John, tell Sarah to show her 
up.” 

At another time Mary would have wondered 
at the costly things around her, but now her 
mird was too much occupied to notice them. 
She was led into a large room; on a long table 
rested the coffin. A feeling almost of fear came 
over her as the servant removed the cloth, but 
it was gone as the sweet, white face smiled up 
upon her. A few. flowers scattered over the 
pillow and in the foléed hands, showed that 
some of her classmates had been there before 
her. Reverently Mary placed her offering on 
the pillow, so that the crimson buds might 
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shadow the marble cheek, then with a last look, 
which told how dearly she loved that beautiful 
clay, she was turning to go when she heard low 
voices on the stairs; she knew them well. It 
was Bitty Morgan and Mattie Burt. 

Mary, in her eagerness to carry her flowers, 
had not thought of the possibility of meeting 
any of her classmates. “What would they say 
to see her there?” and she glanced down to her 
faded dress, then shrunk back to the end of the 
long table. 

As the girls entered the room their looks 
showed first surprise then scorn at Mary’s 
presence. As they bent over the coffin Bitty 
soon noticed the humble little buds, and she 
said, “I wonder where these flowers came from, 
they are not fit to be here.” 

Mattie looked at Mary as though she under- 
stood very well the connection between her and 
the buds, but she said nothing. Bitty took 
them up, and, tossing them on the table, placed 
her own hot-house offering in their place. 

It was the work of a moment for Mary to 
bend down and snatch up her flowers, which 
had fallen to the floor, hurry out into the hall, 
down the stairs, and over the long walk that 
led her home. Could she be the same child 
who had been over it a few moments before— 
so happy then, so miserable now? Her flowers 
were crushed in her hand; the sight of them 
was hateful. 

When her mother’s room was reached she 
sank down upon the floor, and, resting her head 
in a chair, wept and sobbed as if the poor little 
heart was breaking. 

A half hour later Mrs. Brown lifted her upon 
the bed, for she had wept herself to sleep. Her 
cheeks were flushed and wet with tears; the 
flowers were still crushed in her hand. As 
Mrs. Brown raised her in her arms, the uncon- 
scious child murmured, “They would n’t take 
my flowers.” 

Poor little Mary, yours is not the only voice 
that gives utterance to this complaint, Many 
times the best gifts that we can offer are re- 
jected, but take courage! if given in a right 
epirit they will be just as acceptable to God; 
they will send up as sweet a perfume before his 
throne as though they were more beautiful and 
costly ones. 


<> 


THE ELM AND THE CLOVER. 





BY LUELLA CLARK. 





Ax elm-tree stood in a meadow, 

And, underneath, in its shadow, 

Some lovely white-clover was growing; 
The sqythe had missed it in mowing; 





And it flourished the Summer long, 

So its stems grew green and strong, 

And its blossoms filled with honey; 

For half the day it was sunny, 

And half the day cool where it grew; 
And every clear night the dew 

Came glistening down in the dark, 

And the sweet-singing meadow-lark 

Had her nest so near in the grass, 

That her wings brushed its leaves to pass. 


All the great, yellow bumble-bees round 
Came flying, with flourish of sound, 

To visit the sweet white-clover. 

Bright humming-birds hovered over, 
And, greeting it, flashed about 

Into the sunshine and out, 

And, all on a sudden, away, 

But always to come next day. 


But the clover looked up to the tree— 
The elm so high and free— 

With its great trunk, rough and brown, 
And its branches bending down 

And spreading such broad, cool shadow 
Over the grateful meadow. 

And the little clover could see, 

When the wind swept through the tree, 
How strong were its branches to wrestle— 
How a whole flock of blackbirds could nestle 
Under its leaves, where a storm— 

The wildest—could do them no harm; 
And the sweet blossom wondered why, 
Since the elm was so near to the sky, 
That, however much it might try, 

It could never itself grow high. 


And, from looking so much at the tree, 
The clover no longer could be 

Content with its life as before, 

And it did not care any more 

For the humming-bird’s glad surprise— 
And the bees and the butterflies, 

And the soft, green grass below— 

All for pining and fretting so 

How high and strong it could grow. 


While it drooped on its stem, one day, 
A breeze, that was passing that way, 
Lifted, and kissed it, and said, 

“ Little clover, look not overhead 
Where the trees their high court keep, 
Where the wings of the tempest sweep. 
Some are made to be strong and brave— 
To battle, to shelter, to save, 

And some to be humble and sweet, 

To dwell content at their feet, 

Yet all for their mission are meet. 
Some are meant to be tall, proud trees, 
And some to make honey for bees, 

Or to help make festive the ways 

Of those who are wreathed with praise; 
Yet the high and low at their feet 

Are all for their mission meet.” 


The light breeze went on its way, 
And the clover is blooming to-day. 
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Bie family Birrle. 


THE QUALIFIED HovsEWIFE.—Many persons expect 
their daughters to marry and thus be provided for; 
the daughters themselves expect it. But it may be 
well for both parent and child to consider the chances 
against the provision. Marriage may come, and a life 
of pecuniary adversity, or a widowhood of penury 
may follow; or marriage may not come at all. As 
civilization—so called—goes on, multiplying wants, and 
converting luxuries into necessities, the number of sin- 
gle women fearfully increases, and is in greatest pro- 
portion where there is most refinement, whereby wo- 
men are least qualified to take care of themselves. 

In the simple lives of our ancestors, men were not 
deterred from marriage by the difficulty of meeting 
the expenses of their families. Their wives were help- 
mates. If they could not earn bread they could make 
it. If they could not comprehend the “rights of wo- 
man,” they practiced her duties. If they did not study 
political economy and algebra, they knew the calcula- 
tion by which “ the penny saved is the penny gained.” 
Instead of waiting to be served by costly and wasteful 
Milesians, they “looked well to the ways of their 
household, and ate not the bread of idleness.” The 
Puritan wife did not ask her husband to be dressed in 
French gauds, but was truly 


“The gentle wife who decks his board, 
And makes the day to have no night.” 


In giving the reasons that restrain men from marry- 
ing at the present day, and thereby diminishing the 
chances of this absolute provision for woman, we beg 
not to be misunderstood. We would not restrict wo- 
mea to the humble offices of maternal existence. The 
best-instructed and most thoroughly-accomplished wo- 
men we have ever known have best understood and 
practiced the saving arts of domestic life. 

If parents, from pride, or prejudice, or honest judg- 
ment, refuse to provide their daughters with a pro- 
fession or trade, by which their independence may be 
secured; if they persist in throwing them on one 
chance; if daughters themselves persevere in trusiing 
to this “ neck-or-nothing” fate, then let them be qual- 
ified in that art and craft in which their grandmothers 
excelled, and which is now, more than at any preced- 
ing time, the necessary and bounden duty of every 
American wife, whatever be her condition. 

Never by women, in any civilization, was this art so 
needed; for never, we believe, were there such obstruc- 
tions to prosperity and comfort as exist in our domes- 
tic service. And how are the young women of the 
luxurious classes prepared to meet them? How are 
the women of the middle classes fitted to overcome 





them? And how are the poorer classes trained to re- 
joice in their exemptions from them? 

If a parent look forward to provision by marriage 
for her daughter, she should at least qualify her for 
that condition, and be ashamed to give her to her hus- 
band unless she is able to manage her house, to edu- 
cate her children, to nurse her sick, and to train her 
servants—the inevitable destiny of American house- 
wives. If she can do all this well, she is a productive 
partner, and, as Madame Bodichon says, does as much 
for the support of her household as her husband. 

It may or may not be the duty of a mother to edu- 
cate her children in a technical sense. But if her hus- 
band is straining every nerve to support his family, it 
would be both relief and help if she could save him 
the immense expense of our first-rate schools, or the 
cost of a governess. If she he skilled in the art of 
nursing, she may stave off the fearful bill of the phy- 
sician. 

If she knew the cost and necessary consumption of 
provision, the keeping of accounts, and, in short, the 
whole art and mystery of domestic economy, she will 
not only preserve her husband from an immense 
amount of harassing care, but secure to him the safety, 
blessing, and honor of living within his means. 

If she be a qualified housewife, the great burden, 
perplexity, and misery of housekeeping, from the ris- 
ing to the setting sun, from our Canadian frontiers to 
far south of Mason and Dixon’s Line, will be—we will 
not say overcome, but most certainly greatly dimin- 
ished.—C. M. Sedgwick. 


VENTILATE YOUR CHILDREN’s Rooms.—Most par- 
ents before retiring to rest, make it a duty to visit the 
sleeping-rooms of their children. They do so in order 
to be satisfied that the lights are extinguished, and 
that no danger is threatening their little ones. But 
if they leave the room with closed windows and doors, 
they shut in as great an enemy as fire, although his 
ravages may not be so readily detected. Poison is 
there, slow, but deadly. 

Morning after morning do many little children wake 
weary, fretful, and oppressed. 

“What can it mean? What can it be?” the mother 
cries. In despair she has recourse to medicine. The 
constitution becomes enfeebled, and the child grows 
worse. 

The cause, perhaps, is never traced to over crowded 
sleeping-rooms, without proper air; but it is, never- 
theless, the right one. An intelligent mother, having 
acquainted herself with the principles of ventilation, 
will not retire to her own room for the night without 
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having provided a sufficiency of air for her own chil- 
dren in the same manner that she provides and regu- 
lates their night covering, or any other requisite for 
refreshing slumber. Sometimes, by judiciously lower- 
ing a window, and at other times by leaving a door 
wide open, this end may be attained, 

In many houses the day and night nurseries com- 
municate. When this is the case, the window of the 
farther room should be left open, and the door be- 
tween the rooms likewise open. Even in severe weather 
young children can bear this arrangement, if they are 
not exposed to a direct draft. 


PaTeRNAL Duty.—The father who plunges into 
business so deeply that he has no leisure for domestic 
duties and pleasures, and whese only intercourse with 
his children consists in a brief word of authority, or a 
surly lamentation over their intolerable experisiveness, 
is equally to be pitied and to be blamed. What right 
has he to devote to other pursuits the time which God 
has allotted to his children? Nor is it any excuse to 
say that he can not support his family in their present 
style of living without this effort. I ask by what right 
can his family demand to live in a manner which re- 
quires him to neglect his most solemn and important 
duties? Nor is it an excuse to say that he wishes to 
leave them a competence. Is he under obligation to 
leave them that competence which he desires? Is it 
an advantage to them to be relieved from the necessity 
of labor? Besides, is money the only desirable be- 
quest which a father can leave to his children? Surely 
well-culiivated intellects; hearts sensible to domestic 
affection; the love of parents, and brethren, and sisters; 
a taste for home pleasures; habits of order and regu- 
larity, and industry; hatred of vice and vicious men; 
and a lively sensibility to their excellence of virtue— 
are as valuable a legacy as an inheritance of property— 
simple property purchased by the loss of every habit 
which could render that property a blessing — Way- 
land’s Moral Science. 


Apvicg To Youre LADIEs.—Young ladies, if your 
minds are filled with sound views of life, and stored 
with that kind of reading that will exert a healthful 
influence upon your characters, you will shrink with 
instinctive delicacy from fulsome flattery or unneces- 
sary personal freedom. You will have a consciousness 
of dignity and self-respect that will keep at a distance 
all impertinent acquaintances. You will scorn to be 
the toy, the mere plaything of those you associate 
with. Respect yourselves, consider your own persons 
sacred from the touch of the trifler, and you will be so 
considered by others. Let your most intimate asso- 
ciates of the other sex be your father, brothers, and 
those who are related nearly to you. Be more anxious 
to shine in their estimation than in that of strangers. 

Throw aside sickly, pernicious story-reading. Life 
is too short, and the field of valuable knowledge too 
broad, and woman’s responsibilities are too serious, to 
justify you in this waste of precious time. You that 
are novel-readers, have you not already devoured 
enough of this fulsome and disguised immorality? 
Have you not “fed upon the east wind,” even to sa- 
ticty? And you who, from youth, parental restraint, 
or in the absence of temptation, have never entered 





into this course of reading, be persuaded by those who 
would advise for your good, to “touch not, handle 
not.” It is easier to refrain from entering upon such 


a course of reading, than to break off after it is once 


commenced. 


HusBANDs AND WiveEs.—When people understand 
that they must live together, they learn to soften, by 
mutual accommodation, the yoke which they know 
they can not shake off. They become good husbands 
and good wives, from the necessity of remaining hus- 
bands and wives; for necessity is a powerful master in 
teaching the duty which it imposes, If it were once 
understood that upon mutual disgust married persons 
might be legally separated, many couples who now pass 
through the world with mutual comfort, with attention 
to their common offspring, and to the moral order of 
civil society, might have been at this moment living in 
a state of mutual unkindness, in a state of estrange- 
ment from their common offspring, and in a state of 
unreserved immorality. To be sure, if people come 
together in marriage with the extravagant expectations 
that all are to be halcyon days; the husband conceiv- 
ing that all is to be authority with him, and the wife 
that all is to be accommodation to her; every body sees 
how that must end: but if they come together with a 
prospect of happiness, they must come with the reflec- 
tion that, not bringing perfection in themselves, they 
have no right to expect it on the other side; that, hav- 
ing respectively many infirmities of their own to be 
overlooked, they must overlook the infirmities of each 
other. 


CONVERSATION AT HomEe.—Among the influences 
which shape the young people of a family, a most im- 
portant place must be given to the tone of conversation 
that prevails in their home. Cecil says: “ The opinion, 
the spirit, the conversation, the manners of the parents, 
influence the child. If he is a fantastic man, if he isa 
genealogist, knows nothing but who married such a 
one, and so on, his children will usually catch these 
tastes. If he is a literary man, his very girls will 
talk learnedly. If he is a griping, hard, miserly man, 
such will be his children.” The coloring of his con- 
versation permeates their minds like an atmosphere. 
If they hear nothing from father and mother, or talked 
of betwixt them, but the affairs of this life, how can 
they fail to become more or less materialists, and ready 
to believe this present world the all in all? “ Bringing 
the eternal world into their view, planning and acting 
with that world before us,” is the way to impress them 
with a sense of those realities which we desire should 
rule their lives. 


Love oF MArRieD Lirr.—The affection that links 
together man and wife is a far holier and enduring 
passion than young love. It may want its gorgeous- 
ness, it may want its imaginative character, but it is 
far richer in holy and trusting attributes. Talk not to 
us of the absence of love in wedded life! What! 
because a man has ceased to “sigh like a furnace,” we 
are to believe that the fire is extinct; it burns with a 
steady flame, shedding a benign influence upon exist- 
ence a million times more precious and delightful than 
the cold dreams of philosophy. 
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WITTY AND WISE. 


THe Worp or Gop.—Naimbana, a black prince, 


from the neighborhood of Sierra Leone, arrived in | 
{ ’ 


England in 1791. The gentleman to whose care he was 
intrusted, took great pains to convince him that the 
Bible was the Word of God, and he received it as such, 
with great reverence and simplicity. Do we ask what 
it was that satisfied him on the subject? let us listen to 
his artless words. ‘“ When I found,” said he, “all good 
men minding the Bible, and calling it the Word of 


| ing, 


God, and all bad men disregarding it, I then was sure | 


that the Bible must be what good men called it, the 
Word of God.” 


A Goop Repiy.—Lord Bolingbroke once asked Lady 
Huntingdon, how she reconciled prayer to God for par- 


ticular blessings, with absolute resignation to the Divine | 


will. “Very easy,” answered her ladyship; “just as 
if I were to offer a petition to a monarch, of whose 
kindness and wisdom I have the highest opinion. 


such a case my language would be, I wish you to be- 


In | 


stow on me such a favor; but your majesty knows | 
ad | 


better than I how far it would be agreeable to you, or 
right in itself, to grant my desire. I, therefore, con- 
tent myself with humbly presenting my petition and 


leave the event of it entirely to you.” 


ART OF NOT QUARRELING.—Sensible husband: ‘‘ How 
is it that we never quarrel, Mrs. Xantippe? 
will tell you. One person can not make a quarrel. 
Now, if I am in a qnarrelsome humor and break out, 
my wife remains cool and collected, and does n't say a 
word. If my wife is peevish, and displays more tem- 
per than is becoming to one of her beautiful sex, I, her 


dresser for the evening. 


Well, I | 


prit in the dock sundry questions touching their old 
associates. “They are all hanged, my lord,’ answered 
the knave, “except you and me.” 


READING THE ScripTuRE.—An anecdote is told of 
the Bishop of Exeter, England. The scene is a church 
in Torquay; the Bishop is present, but not officiating, 
and he sits with the congregation. The officiating cler- 
gyman ventures to soften to ears polite the phrase “ eat 
and drink their own damnation.” He reads it “ con- 
demnation.” A voice is heard energetically exclaim- 
“ Damnation!” The whole Church is startled. But 
it is not a profane epithet they hear; it is the voice of 
the Bishop in rebuke of the officiating minister. 


RELIGION AND ILL-TEMPER.—A plain old clergyman 
was once applied to for advice on a very important 
matter. He was asked which of two sisters he had 
better pay his addresses to. One was very lovely in 
her disposition, but not a professor of religion. The 
other was a professing Christian, but very ill-tempered. 
“Marry the good-tempered one by all means,” sgid the 
clergyman. “The Spirit of God can live where you 
can 't.” 


No Wonper.—One of the most fashionable hair- 
dressers tells the following good story: 

An old Quaker lady was standing at the counter one 
day, when a gay young girl came in to engage a hair- 
She gave her orders hurriedly, 
saying that she wanted half a dozen “rolls” and a but- 


| terfly on the top, a“ Grecian” or “ waterfall” on the 


husband, remain as unmoved as a monument, or else | 
cheat myself into the belief that I um listening for the | 
‘ | 


moment to some heavenly song. 
at a time, and is it astonishing, if you leave a quarrel 
alone, how very soon it dies out! That’s our secret, 
madam; and I should advise you, and all Xantippes, to 
follow it.” 


FRANKLIN ASKING FOR WorkK.—When a youth, 
Franklin went to London, entered a printing-office, and 
inquired if he could get employment. 

“Where are you from?” asked the foreman. 

“ America,” was the reply. 

“Ah,” said the foreman, “from America! 
from America seeking employment as a printer! 
do you really understand the art of printing? 
you set type?” 

Franklin stepped up to one of the cases, and in a 
very brief space of time set up the following passage 
from the first chapter of John: 

“ Nathanael said unto him, Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth? Philip saith unto him, Come and 
see.” 

It was done so quickly, so accurately, and contained 
a delicate reproof so appropriate and powerful, that it 
at once gave him character and standing with all in the 


A lad 
Well, 
Can 


office. 

A Groomy Prosrect.—When Judge Hale, who had 
been a fierce swash-buckler in his youth, sat in judg- 
ment upon one of his former boon companions, he took 
advantage of the retirement of the jury to ask the cul- 


We only quarrel one | 





back, with plenty of “ puffs” and “curls,” and ended 
with an injunction to send along any quantity of 
“rats,” “ mice,”’ and “ cataracts.” 

“ Poor child,” said the dear old lady compassionately, 
looking after her as she departed; “ what a pity she has 
lost her mind!” 


Cross-EXAMINATION.—A lawyer, who prided him- 
self upon his skill in cross-examining a witness, had 
once an odd-looking genius upon whom to operate. 
“You say, sir, that the prisoner is a thief?” “Yes, 
sir, because she confessed it.” “And you also swear 
that she bound shoes for you subsequent to the con- 
fession?” ‘I do, sir.” “Then,” giving a sagacious 
look to the Court, “are we to understand that you 
employ dishonest persons to work for you, even after 
their rascalities are known?” “Of course; how else, 
pray, could I get assistance from a lawyer?” The 
witness was peremptorily ordered to “ stand down.” 


Nor Enoveu ror Two.—Sheridan was once staying 
at the house of an elderly maiden lady in the country, 
who wanted more of his company than he was willing 
to give. Proposing one day to take a stroll with him, 
he excused himself on account of the badness of the 
weather. Shortly afterward she met him sneaking out 
alone. “So, Mr. Sheridan,” said she, “it has cleared 
up.” “Just a little, ma’am; enough for one, but not 
enough for two.” . 


Too Sma.u.—Thackeray, when in the United States, 
meeting a Western man who had been in England, 
asked him how he liked that country. 

“Very well, in the day-time,” was the reply. 

“Why, what is the matter with it in the night?” 

“O, I never dared to go out in Engiand after night 
for fear I should step off the edge.” 
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Brripinre Sabinrd. 


Peace 1x Gop.—Be careful for nothing; but in 
every thing by prayer and supplication with thanksgiv- 
ing let your requests be made known unto God. And 
the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 
Philip. iv, 6, 7. 

1. There are two very striking features in the Word 
of God in its directions with regard to human life: 
first, while but very little is said in all the Scripture 
leading us to be at all anxious or careful about our 
worldly necessities, the Word of God abounds in dis- 
suasives against all uneasy care or disquietude with 
regard to worldly things and events, and positive pro- 
hibitions against world-loving and world-seeking; 
second, while the Scriptures thus dissuade us from all 
anxiety about our worldly interests, they abound in 
proffers of the Divine protection and care over us, in 
solicitations to commit our ways and interests to God, 
and in injunctions to be happy, to be hopeful, to be 
confident, to be at rest in God. The Divine Father 
appears throughout his Word as anxiously solicitous 
that we should be free from care, distress, fear, and 
all unhappiness growing out of distrust of his provi- 
dence and goodness. He places himself before us in 
all the glory and fullness of his infinite perfections as 
our rock of defense, our strong tower, our sure refuge, 
our help in time of trouble. He is willing to take 
into his hands and under his almighty protection and 
guidance all our interests for time and eternity. 

2. The language before us is not a forbidding of all 
care or interest in the wants, circumstances, and events 
of our lives. This would be contrary to our Christian 
duty and character. Idleness and indifference are in- 
consistent both with our character as rational beings 
and our duty as Christians. The Savior himself has 
set before us an example of industry, carefulness, and 
economy. He that could multiply the loaves to feed 
the thousands also said, “Gather up the fragments 
that nothing be lost.” His life, too, was a beautiful 
exhibition of profound sympathy and interest for all 
human affairs. He learned and worked at the trade 
of his father. He was careful to provide for the wants 
of his disciples and friends, and discharged to his 
mother the duties of an affectionate son, and made 
provision for her after his death by commending her 
to the care of the beloved John. St. Paul labored 
with his own haads that he might not be burdensome 
to others, and has left on record his injunction to be 
“not slothful in business, but fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.” He has taught us that “if any one provide 
not for his own, especially them of his own household, 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” 
Carefulness, prudence, economy, judicious forethought, 
are all commendable, both in business, in our house- 
holds, and with regard to our lives and health. To 
forbid these is not the object of the apostle. 

3. His language is a prohibition of all harassing, 
anxious, and distrustful care about the things and 
events of time. It is the same word as that used by 





the Savior in*his Sermon on the Mount when he so 
strongly forbids all distressing care and anxiety about 
the future, and enjoins upon us to take no thought 
about the things of the morrow. It is that worldly 
care and “deceitfulness of riches” which the Savior 
says “spring up to choke the good seed.” It is the 
same word as that used by Christ when he said to 
Martha, “Thou art careful about many things; but 
one thing is needful, and Mary hath chosen that bet- 
ter part.” St. Paul uses it again when speaking of 
the overanxiety of the Corinthian Church when 
threatened with persecution. From the nature and 
use of the word it is evident that it is intended to 
prohibit all anxious, repining, complaining, and heart- 
wearing thought about the things of the world, what 
we shall eat, or drink, or wherewithal we shall be 
clothed, and makes, like the Savior, a clean sweep by 
forbidding it with regard to all things—‘ Be careful 
for nothing.” 

4. Be not overanxious about your business, about 
success or failure, about fluctuations in trade, changes 
in the market, the crops, the weather, the prices 
current, about laying up treasure on earth. Be not 
slothful, reckless, indifferent, prodigal, or extravagant, 
but be careful of world-loving and world-seeking. Do 
not forget that the life is more than meat and the 
body more than raiment, and that ye can not yield 
yourselves servants to both God and mammon, for you 
will love the one and hate the other, or cleave to the 
one and despise the other. Believe the apostle’s in- 
spired teaching “that godliness with contentment is 
great gain.” “ For we brought nothing into this world, 
and it is certain we can carry nothing out; and having 
food and raiment, let us therewith be content. For 
they who will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, 
and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men in destruction and perdition. For the love of 
money is the root of all evil; which while some covet 
after, they err from the faith, and pierce themselves 
through with many sorrows. But thou, O man of God, 
flee these things, and follow after righteousness, god- 
liness, faith, love, patience, meekness.” 

5. Be not overanxious about your family, about 
present wants or future positions. Be wise, judicious 
as parents; watch over the moral and religious train- 
ing of your children; do for them what present duty 
and ability enjoin and allow, and trustfully leave the 
future with God. Be not overanxious about laying up 
treasures for them when you shall have gone, nor dis- 
tressed about their circumstances when God shall have 
called you away. God has taken care of you, and 
under his blessing you have worked your way through 
the world. The same God will take care of them. 
Give them while living and leave them when dying 
the example and legacy of a humble Christian life and 
triumphant Christian death. Depend upon it, such an 
example and such a death will be more dearly valued 
by both you and them in the solemn moments of 
separation, than earthly mansions and heaps of gold. 
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“I have now disposed of all my property to my 
family,” said Patrick Henry in the closing paragraph 
of his will; “there is one thing more I wish I could 
give them, and that is the Christian religion. If they 
had this, and I had not given them one shilling, they 
would be rich; and if they had not that, and I had 
given them all the world, they would be poor.” 

6. Be not overanxious about your life, or health, or 
death. Do not, like those of whom the apostle speaks, 
“through fear of death, go all your lifetime in bond- 
age.” The ways of life and the issues from death are 
in the hands of the Lord. Satan could not touch the 
person of Job till he had gained the permission of 
God, and even then God retained the life of his servant 
in his own hand. Be prudent, be wise, be temperate, 
but fret not about your health, nor distress yourself 
about your death, or the circumstances in which 
others will be placed by that event. To die is the 
common lot of men; the years of God go on forever. 
Do your duty now and submit the future to Him that 
liveth for evermore. Serve your day and generation 
while you live, and leave the consequences with the 
Great Ruler and Director on high. Live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, and your work and your duty 
will be done when you die. Submit the matter to God 
and rest satisfied that you will neither die too soon 
nor live too long. Fear not for the companion to be 
left in desolate widowhood—Jehovah is the God of the 
widow. Be not distressed about the lonely orphan— 
Jehovah is the God of the fatherless. Remember, 
though you be dead, God, thy God, that kept, and 
guided, and watched over thee, still liveth to keep, and 
guide, and watch over those you shall leave behind. 


7. To abstain from anxious and distressing care, to 
be calm, and trustful, and hopeful is good philosophy 
as well as good religion. It is the highest wisdom of 
man to commit his ways to God and to rest in him. 
It is wise as well as Christian to be at rest about those 
things over which we have but little or no control. 
And how little is our power to change or influence 
most of those things which often cause us so much 
uneasiness! This is the case with even our most 
careful forethought and most judicious plans; how 
much more is it the case with harassing thought and 
exhausting care! Tears, and sighs, and murmurings 
have no influence in changing our circumstances or 
altering events. In famine a nation’s tears would not 
water the barren earth and make it bring forth. Sighs 
can not fill our sails and waft us on to prosperity. 
Years of repining will not mend broken health or 
restore a shattered fortune. Murmurings long and 
deep will not frighten away disease or stay the ap- 
proach of death for a single hour. We are in the 
hands of God, and he careth for us. 

Away, then, with all unavailing tears and sighs, all 
murmurings and complainings, all distrustings of the 
providence of God. Be careful for nothing. Ye can 
not make one hair white or black, nor by taking 
thought add one cubit to your stature. “If not able, 
then, to do that thing which is least, why take ye 
thought for the rest?” Live one day at a time and 
tear up a thousand temptations, and trials, and sor- 
rows by the roots. I show you, says the apostle, a 
more excellent way—‘In every thing by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving, let your requests be 
made known unto God.” 
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History OF FRIgpRICH THE SECOND, CALLED 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Thomas Carlyle. In siz 
volumes. Vol. V. 12mo. Pp. 515. $2. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Co.—This volume continues this famous history from 
March, 1757, to the end of 1760. It carries us to the 
hight of the “Seven Years’’ War. We read these 
volumes quite as much for the purpose of studying 
their versatile and prolific author, Carlyle, as their 
hero, Friedrich. Indeed, if we are ever to become 
acquainted even partially with the world’s history, we 
can not afford to give six volumes to even the great 
Friedrich; but when we have Friedrich and Carlyle 
both to study in the same volumes there is ample com- 
pensation for the time and labor. The volume is 
embellished with a fine portrait of the hero from a 
picture by Franke, of Potsdam, and numerous maps 
illustrate the topography of the history. 


Hanpd-Book OF THE STEAM-ENGINE, Containing 
all the Rules required for the Right Construction and 
Management of Engines of every Class, with the Easy 
Arithmetical Solution of those Rules, constituting a Key 
to the “Catechism of the Steam-Engine.” 
Bourne, C. E., author of several works on the steam- 


By John | 


Hotires. 


| engine. 12mo. Pp. 474. $2. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—We have 
given the full title of this valuable work, almost equal 
to a table of contents, to indicate its character. It is 
not the history but the science and mechanism of the 
steam-engine, and is so plain and practical in its 
arrangement and instructions that every one engaged 
in the manufacturing or working of these powerful 
engines can understand its lessons, and ought to pos- 
| sess it as a hand-book. It is amply illustrated with 
| numerous wood-cuts, and tables, and examples, and is a 
| thorough discussion of its subject. 


On RapratTion. The “ Rede” Lecture, delivered in 
| the Senate-House before the University of Cambridge, 
| England, on Twesday, May 16, 1865. By John Tyn- 
| dall, F. R. S. 12mo. Pp. 48. Paper, 50 cts. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll 

& Co—A profoundly-interesting lecture. Prof. Tyn- 
| dall is one of the great leaders in unfolding the new 
| doctrine of the “conservation and transmutation” of 
| force, and in applying the new philosophy to the 
| phenomena of heat. In this lecture he admirably 
states and explains the facts of radiation in the light 
| of the new principles. 
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THe TENTH AND TWELFTH BooKS OF THE INSTITU- 
TIONS OF QUINTILIAN. With Explanatory Notes. By 
Henry S. Frieze, Professor of Latin in the State Uni- 
versity of Michigan. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—The editor of these 
books of Quintilian proposes them as a Latin text- 
book “for the junior class as a preparation for the 
more peculiar and more difficult writers of the ‘silver 
age.’ In the German schools, Quintilian has been, 
of late years, extensively introduced. We can readily 
see many reasons why this would make an excellent 
text-book, and especially because of its admirable fit- 
ness to impart instruction at once by precept and ex- 
ample; giving the student at once an introduction to 
this great master of the rhetorical art, and at the same 
time an opportunity of attaining a higher scholarship 
in the Latin language. 


Voices or Nature. By William Cullen Bryant. 
With Illustrations. Square 18mo. Pp. 91. Paper, 
50 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: 
R. W. Carroll & Co.—This neat little book contains 
forty of the best short poems of Bryant, whom we 
consider the best poet of America. It is one of the 
“Companion Poets for the People,” and all “ the peo- 
ple” ought to possess it. It is most beautifully illus- 
trated with some of the finest wood engravings we 
ever saw. 


Home-HeErRokEs, SAINTS, AND Martyrs. By T. S. 
Arthur. 12mo. Pp. 296. $2. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.— 
T. 8. Arthur is one of the purest writers of fiction in 
our country. In all the multitude of his productions 
there is nothing to offend, while there is much to please, 
to move, and to instruct. We have laid aside every 
story that we have ever read from his pen with better 
desires and better purposes. The present volume con- 
tains eleven stories, characterized by naturalness, ten- 
derness, and purity. Some of them we know will 
moisten the eyes of the reader. The volume is issued 
in most beautiful style, with tinted paper, heavy bev- 
eled backs, and gilt tops. 


Mr. AmBRosE’s LETTERS ON THE REBELLION. By 
John P. Kennedy. 16mo. Pp. 246. $1.50. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co.—These letters of Mr. Ambrose were written at 
intervals from the close of the second year of the civil 
war down to the restoration of peace after the surren- 
der of Lee. They are among the best letters produced 
by that great convulsion. Wise, sagacious, far-seeing, 
kindly in their spirit, it is well that they should re- 
appear at this time; and we earnestly hope that they 
may have an extensive circulation in the South, where 
they are most needed. The topics they bring into dis- 
cussion are those suggested by the principles involved 
in the great rebellion, and they are worthy of the care- 
ful perusal of all thoughtful Americans. 


Lire AND LETTERS OF FREDERICK W. RoBERTsON, 
M. A., Ineumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847- 
53. Edited by Stopford A. Brooke, M. A., Late Chap- 
lain to the Embassy at Berlin. Two Volumes. 12mo. 
Pp. 352, 359. $4. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—We welcome these vol- 
umes as a well-merited tribute to the earnest, great, and 





good Robertson. His character is one of the mest 
beautiful; his reputation so early gained rests on a 
foundation so pure and true that it will be enduring; 
his active life, his earnest preaching, his independence 
of thought and expression are exemplary. His ser- 
mons are widely diffused in this country, and need the 
accompaniment of his nobly-truthful life. We do not 
indorse all his views, but find in his writings, as so 
many others have done, “a living source of impulse, a 
practical direction of thought, a key to many of the 
problems of theology, and, above all, a path to spiritual 
freedom.” With a spirit so earnest and independent, 
leading him to modes of expression differing from the 
old technicalities, he could not pass through his mission 
without suspicion and opposition; and with a mind so 
inquiring he could not but pass through great mental 
conflicts, leading him often through “thickest dark- 
ness.” The treatment of these internal and external 
conflicts is the staple of this interesting biography. 


HELEN Mac GreEGoR; or, Conquest and Sacrijice. 
By Mrs. C. Y. Barlow. 16mo. Pp. 328. Philadel- 
phia: J. C. Garriques & Co. For sale by Poe & Hitch- 
cock, Cincinnati.—This is the story of a Scotch orphan 
girl, whose early childhood was spent in a wild high- 
land glen. She was at length brought to this country, 
where she passed her youth and early womanhood. 
The “ conquest and sacrifice” indicated in the title, was 
all of herself. The work is written in good style; the 
story is well told; its conduct is natural, and its parts 
are consistent and harmonize with each other. Its 
moral and religious tone is commendable, and while it 
gratifies the literary tastes it does not corrupt the mind. 
The publishers have issued it in very handsome style, 
making it one of a series of interesting and unexcep- 
tionable books for the Sabbath school and for young 
people at home. 


EARNEST CHRISTIAN’S LIBRARY. Consisting of Plain 
Words on Christian Living, by Charles John Vaughn, D. 
D.; The Cross of Jesus, or Heaven on Earth to Me, by 
Rev. David Thompson; Sure Words of Promise; and 
The Soul-Gatherer. 4 Volumes in a neat Bor. $5. 
New York: Carlton & Porter —It would be difficult to 
surpass in any way this box of books. The books in 
their subject-matter are just what they ought to be for 
an “earnest Christian’s library.” The first “is alive 
with hallowed fire and vigorous religious thought,” 
going to the root of the matter in an earnest Christian 
life. The second is full of healthful food for the soul 
leading it to delightful contemplation of the Cross. 
The third gives inspiration by drawing on the “ exceed- 
ing great and precious promises.” The fourth fills us 
with holy impulses to go forth in the blessed work of 
gathering souls. In mechanical execution they are 
very fine—printed on tinted paper and handsomely 
bound in blue cloth. The box would be a beautiful 
holiday present to the young people of the family, and 
the Church would be greatly blessed if her members 
would lay aside much worthless reading and turn to 
such nourishment for the soul as is furnished here. 


HisToRY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN Europe. By W. E. H. 
Lecky, M. A. 2 Volumes. 8vo. Pp. 405, 386. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll 
& Co.—This important and valuable work reaches us 
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at too late an hour before our issue to admit of that 
careful examination which we desire to give it before 
noticing it in the more extended manner which it well 
deserves. It is a work that called forth a large amount 
of notice and criticism in the English press, generally 
favorable to its spirit and doctrines, and universally 
praising the great labor and learning exhibited in its 
preparation. The reading of these criticisms created a 
great desire to possess the work, and we have no doubt 
they have prepared the way for a large demand for it 
in America. To no publishing house in this country 
are men of science, thinkers and students, and lovers 
of the higher orders of literature, more indebted for 
the prompt reproduction of the best issues of Europe, 
than to the enterprising house of the Appletons. It 
should become as settled a purpose with American 
scholars to sustain the efforts of these publishers, as it 
seems to be with them, to furnish the opportunity to 
American students to possess these works of the high- 
est order of modern thought. 

The volumes before us are of this class. It is a his- 
tory of thought, not a mere relation of facts—the his- 
tory of a mental tendency, not a mere statement or 
definition of doctrines which have prevailed. “My 
object in the present work,” says the author, “has 
been to trace the history of the spirit of Rationalism; 
by which I understand, not any class of definite doc- 
trines or criticisms, but rather a certain cast of thought, 
or bias of reasoning, which has during the last three 
centuries gained a marked ascendency in Europe. 
The nature of this bias will be examined in detail in 
the ensuing pages, when we examine its influence upon 
the various forms of moral and intellectual develop- 
ment. At present it will be sufficient to say, that it 
leads men on all occasions to subordinate dogmatic 
theology to the dictates of reason and of conscience, 
and, as @ necessary consequence, greatly to restrict its 
influence upon life. It predisposes men, in history, to 
attribute all kinds of phenomena to natural rather 
than miraculous causes; in theology, to esteem suc- 
ceeding systems the expressions of the wants and aspi- 
rations of that religious sentiment which is planted in 
all men; and, in ethics, to regard as duties only those 
which conscience reveals to be such.” 

The work is issued in excellent style, and contains, 
as one of its admirable features, a copious index. 


HALioweED Sonas. A Collection of the Most Popu- 
lar Hymns and Tunes, both Old and New, Designed for 
Prayer and Social Meetings, Revivals, Family Worship, 
and Sabbath Schools. By Theo. E. Perkins, Philip 
Phillips, and Sylvester Main. New York: Carlton & 
Porter. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock—Mr. Phillips 





has placed on our table a beautiful copy of this admira- 
ble collection of hymns and tunes. We have already 
noticed the book, but very cheerfully again call the 
attention of cur readers to it. It ought to be found in 
all the places indicated on its title-page, in the prayer 
meeting room, in the family, and in the Sabbath school. 
The copy before us is handsomely bound in embossed 
morocco, with gilt edges and back. 


SHEET Music.—Prisoner’s Return, or I am Coming, 
Dearest Mother. Song and Chorus, by Frank M. Da- 
vis. Published by W. W. Whitney, Toledo, 0. 30 cts, 

Do we Love as we Loved Long Ago? Song and Cho- 
rus. Words by Miss Amanda T. Jones. Music by 
Harry Buckline. W. W. Whitney, Toledo, O. 30 cts. 


PaMPHLeEtTs, ETC.—Blackwood's Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, American Edition. Vol. LXI, No.4. New York: 
Leonard Scott & Co. 

Slavery and Southern Methodism: Two Sermons 
Preached in the Methodist Church in Newman, Georgia, 
by the Pastor, Rev. John H. Caldwell, A. M. 

The Methodist Centenary Almanac, for 1866. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. 

The Methodist Almanac, for 1866. Cincinnati: Poe 
& Hitchcock. 

Catalogue of the Wesleyan University, 1865-66. Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut. Rev. Joseph Cummings, D. D., 
President. Students, 121. 

Catalogue of the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois. Rev. Bishop Matthew Simpson, D. D., Presi- 
dent. Students, 87. 

Newbury Seminary and Female Collegiate Institute, 
1365. Newbury, Vermont. Rev. Geo. Crosby Smith, 
A. M., Principal. Students, 421. 

Fortieth Catalogue of Oneida Conference Seminary, 
1865. Circular for 1866. Cazenovia, New York. Rev. 
Albert S. Graves, A. M., Principal. Students, 542. 

Minutes of the Cincinnati Conference, for the year 
1865. 

Minutes of the Southern Illinois Conference, for 1865. 

Minutes of the Genesee Annual Conference. Fifty- 
sixth session. 1865. 

Minutes of the California Annual Conference, San 
Francisco, September, 1865. We are pleased to find 
in these Minutes a record of earnest action taken by 
the Conference in behalf of missionary efforts for the 
salvation of the Chinese on the Pacific coast. 

Catalogue of the Genesee College, 1865-66, Lima, N. Y. 
President, Rev. John W. Lindsay, D. D. Students, 85. 

Catalogue of the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 1865-66, 
Lima, N. Y., Rev. Charles W. Bennett, A. M., Princi- 


pal. Students: ladies, 363; gentlemen, 275. Total, 638. 





Sruirnarg Geeork. 


ExPLaNATION.—For the year 1866 we open a new 
department. We design in these pages to present, 
during this year, a current record of the plans and 
doings of the Church in celebrating the hundredth 
year of her wonderful history. We shall endeavor 


also to prepare accurate statistics of the various inter- 
ests and departments of the Church, with a view of 
furnishing, as far as possible, an exhibit of Methodism 
throughout the world at this memorable epoch. We 
hope thus to be able to furnish to our readers a large 
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amount of facts which they would like to preserve for 
future reference. 

AcTION OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE.— Whereas, 
Methodism in the United States of America will com- 
plete the first century of its history in 1866; 

And whereas, under the special blessing of God, it 
has risen in power and extended in usefulness to a de- 
gree hardly paralleled in the history of the Church; 

And especially in view of the many thousands that 
have been saved through its instrumentality, the influ- 
ence it has exerted upon the theology of its times and 
the evangelization of the world, we deem it right to 
observe the closing period of this first Centenary with 
special solemnities and pious offerings, which shall 
present before God some humble expression of our 
devout gratitude, and lead to a renewed consecration 
of ourselves, our services, and means to the glory of 
our Divine Master; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the delegates of the Annual Conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in General Confer- 
ence assembled, as follows: 

1. The Centenary of Methodism in America shall be 
celebrated by all our Churches and people with devout 
thanksgiving, by special religious services and liberal 
thank-offerings. 

‘2. This celebration shall commence on the first Tues- 
day in October, 1866, and continue through the month, 
at such times and places as may best suit the conven- 
ience of the societies. 

3. The,primary object of the celebration shall be the 
spiritual improvement of our members, and especially 
by reviewing the great things God hath wrought for 
us, the cultivating of feelings of gratitude for the 
blessings received through the agency of Methodism. 

4. As the gratitude of the heart ever seeks expres- 
sion in outward acts, we invite as 4 spontaneous offer- 
ing to Almighty God on this occasion pecuniary con- 
tributions from each “ according as God hath prospered 
him,” to be so appropriated as to render more efficient 
in the century to come those institutions and agencies 
to which the Church has been so deeply indebted in 
the century past. 

5. Two departments of Christian enterprise shall be 
placed before our people, one connectional, central, and 
monumental, the other local and distributive, and all 
shall be urged to make liberal appropriations to both 
according to their own discretion. 

6. The Board of Bishops shall appoint twelve trav- 
eling preachers and twelve laymen, who, in connection 
with the members of their own Board, shall be a com- 
mittee to determine to what objects and in what pro- 
portions the moneys raised as connectional funds shall 
be appropriated, and have power to take all steps nec- 
essary to their proper distribution. 

7. The local funds shall be appropriated to the cause 
of education and Church extension under the direction 
of a committee consisting of an equal number of min- 
isters and laymen appointed by the several Annual 
Conferences within the bounds of which they are 
raised. 

8. Each Annual Conference shall provide for the 
delivery of a memorial sermon before its own body at 
the session next preceding the Centennial celebration, 
and also appoint a committee of an equal number of 
ministers and laymen to give advice and direction for 





the appropriate celebration of the Centennial in our 
principal Churches. 

9. As the highest auth>rity of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, we commend this whole subject to the 
prayerful consideration of every minister, traveling 
and local, and every official and private member of 
the Church, calling for the most systematic and ener- 
getic efforts every-where to carry out in their true 
spirit these noble plans; and after due cousideration, 
we deem it right to ask for and to expect not less 
than two millions of dollars for achievements which 
will be worthy of our great and honored Church, and 
which shall show to our descendants to the latest gen- 
erations the gratitude we feel for the wonderful Provi- 
dence which originated and has so largely blessed and 
prospered our beloved Church. 

10. We cordially invite our brethren in all the 
branches of the great Methodist family, in this and in 
other lands, to unite with us in this grand Centennial 
celebration, that together we may lift our thanksgiv- 
ings to the God of our fathers, and renew our conse- 
eration to his spiritual service. 

D. Patten, Chairman. 

J. B. WAKELEY, Secretary. 


CoMMITTEE ON THE CENTENARY OF METHODISM.— 
By the above action of the General Conference, the 
connectional interest of the Centenary collections was 
placed in the charge of a committee of twelve minis- 
ters and twelve laymen, together with the Board of 
Bishops. This committee, in which the connection, as 
a whole, was as thoroughly represented as it possibly 
could have been by any practicable machinery, met at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in February, 1865. All the Bishops 
were present except Bishop Thomson, then in India. 
The twenty-four members of the committee were gath- 
ered from every part of the Church; the east, the cen- 
ter. the west, and the Pacific slope were all in presence 
of each other in deliberation. The result of several 
days of deliberation and prayer is set forth in the final 
resolutions of the committee, as follows: 

Resolved, 1. That if any contributors desire to spec- 
ify the precise objects of their Centenary subscriptions, 
in whole or in part, it shall be open to them to name 
the following objects, namely: 

a. Toward the erection of buildings for the Garrett 
Biblical School at Evanston, fifty thousand dollars 
($50,000.) 

Toward the erection of buildings for the Methodist 
General Biblical Institute at Concord, to be removed 
to the vicinity of Boston, fifty thousand dollars 
($50,000.) 

Provided, That connectional contributions may also 
be made for the establishment of one Biblical Institute 
in the Eastern Middle States, one in Cincinnati or vi- 
cinity, and one on the Pacific coast, the amount for 
each not to exceed fifty thousand dollars ($50,000;) said 
contributions to be retained and managed by the Cen- 
tenary Educational Board till assured that enough has 
been actually raised from other sources to make the 
aggregate amount, including the connectional contribu- 
tions to those respective objects, not less than one hund- 
red and fifty thousand dollars in each case. 

b. Toward the erection of Centenary Missionary 
buildings for the Mission House at New York, fifty 
thousand dollars ($50,000.) 
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e. For the Irish Connectional Fund, fifty thousand 
dollars ($50,000.) 

d. For the Biblical School at Bremen, Germany, ten 
thousand dollars ($10,000.) 

e. For the Chartered Fund, such sums as contribu- 
tors may desire to appropriate in that way to the sup- 
port of worn-out preachers, their widows and orphans. 

Resolved, 2. That all the unspecified funds raised 
throughout the Church, and all sums contributed for 
the specific objects above mentioned over and above 
the amounts named, be placed in the hands of a board, 
to be appointed as provided in a subsequent resolution, 
to be called the Centenary Connectional Educational 
Board of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Resolved, 3. That the said Board shall securely in- 
vest the entire principal funds, and shall appropriate 
the interest only from time to time, at their discretion, 
to the following purposes and none other, namely: 

a. To aid young men preparing for the foreign mis- 
sionary work of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

b. To aid young men preparing for the ministry of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. These two objects to 
be reached through the Missionary Society, the Bishops, 
and such educational societies of the Church as may 
be approved by the Board. 

c. To the aid of the two Biblical or theological 
schools now in existence, and of such others as may 
hereafter be established, with the approval of the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

d. To the aid of universities, colleges, or academies 
now existing under the patronage of the Church, or 
which may hereafter be established. 

Provided, 1. That no appropriation shall be made by 
the Board at any time for building purposes, either for 
Biblical schools, or for universities, colleges, or acade- 
mies. 

2. That no university, college, or academy not now 
in existence shall be aided by the Board, unless the 
Board shall first have been consulted and shall have 
approved of the establishment and organization of 
such institution. 

Resolved, 4. That the Board shall consist of ten trus- 
tees, of whom two shall be bishops, four ministers, and 
four laymen, of which number five shall be a quorum; 
and no trustee shall receive any compensation for his 
services, except for expenses in attending the sessions 
of the board. 

5. That the board be authorized to secure suitable 
charter, which shall empower the board to receive, 
hold, and convey real and personal estate, and to re- 
ceive and administer bequests and legacies: also to fix 
the seat of its operations and of its place of meeting 
from time to time, and to appoint, if need be, a secre- 
tary and treasurer, with proper compensation, who 
shall be required to give suitable bonds. 

6. That the bishops be authorized and requested to 
appoint the first board, and that at its first meeting the 
board shall settle by lot the terms of service of its in- 
dividual members in such manner that’ two trustees 
shall go out in each and every year, and that all vacan- 
cies be filled by the Board of Bishops. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed, to be called 
“The Central Centenary Committee of Arrangements 
and Correspondence,” whose duty it shall be to corre- 
spond with the Conference Centenary Committee, to 





prepare and publish the necessary documents, through 
the periodical press and otherwise, and to make such 
other arrangements as may be necessary to secure the 
general sympathy and coéperation of the Church in the 
connectional part of the Centenary collections. 

Resolved, That a committee of six be appointed by 
the Chair to nominate the Central Committee. 

The Chair appointed the committee of six. After a 
short deliberation the committee reported the following 
names, to constitute the “ Central Centenary Committee 
of Arrangements and Correspondence,” namely: Dr. 
M’Clintock, Dr. Curry, Dr. Crooks, Mr. Oliver Hoyt, 
Mr. James Bishop, and Mr. C. C. North. 


GENERAL CENTENARY COMMITTEE.—This Committee 
met in New York on the 8th of November, and made 
some slight modifications in their plans, indicated by 
the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That in view of the apparently-increas- 
ing liberality of our people in reference to the great 
objects placed before the Church for its connectional 
support, we deem it best to withdraw the limitations 
heretofore placed upon contributions to specific objects 
indicated in the Cleveland resolutions. 

2. That it is the sense of this Committee that the 
Centenary Educational Fund ought to be placed before 
our people as the prominent object for connectional 
contributions. 

3. That, whereas, the Conference committees, consist- 
ing of laymen and ministers, have supervision of the 
local funds; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Central Committee be authorized 
and instructed to secure, as far as practicable in the 
Annual Conferences, conformity to the plan of the 
General Conference in relation to the connectional as 
well as the local funds. 

4. That it is the sense of this Committee that half 
the proceeds of all cash collections in public congrega- 
tions, and also contributions not otherwise specified by 
the donors, taken up for Centenary objects, be paid 
over to the connectional treasurer. 


Reticious SERVICES ORDERED.—The same Com- 
mittee passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the first Sunday in January, 1866, 
be observed as a day of special and united prayer for 
the Divine blessing upon the Centenary services of the 
year, and for a general revival of religion, that the 
Centenary year may prove to be an epoch in the spir- 
itual progress of the Church; and that the pastors of 
all our Churches be requested to read the Centenary 
Resolutions of the General Conference, and to expound 
them to the people on that occasion. 

Resolved, That the last Sunday of October be ob- 
served as a day of religious services, and that the Cen- 
tral Committee prepare and publish a proclamation 
and programme in reference to the observance of the 
day 

We direct special attention to the first resolution. 
This action of the Committee looks to making the 
whole year a jubilee; and though the principal celebra- 
tion is not to occur till October, still the very first 
Sabbath of the year is chosen as the most appropriate 
for publicly recognizing the great event, and calling 
the attention of the Church to it. May it be consecra- 
ted by a glorious baptism of the Holy Spirit! 
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Heiiar’s Bindy. 


Our Successton.—We take into our “Study” the 
magnificent Centenary picture which adorns this num- 
ber; it contains toc much for a mere passing notice in 
the Editor’s Table; it is indeed a study. It is a min- 
iature of a hundred years of Methodism; it carries us 
back to the beginning of this great religious move- 
ment in the person of our illustrious founder; it pre- 
sents to us the whole line of our Episcopal succession, 
which, though not, as some pretended successions, 
sweeping visibly back through the ages, yet does reach 
the ages of the past and connects itself with the Head 
of the Church through the divine Spirft which flows 
through it and the apostolic labors which distinguish 
its evolution. Illustrious line of men! their position 
as “overseers” of the Lord’s house is not character- 
ized by honorable places among men, by affluence, by 
power, by lives of ease and splendor, but like the 
great apostle—nay, rather like the Master himself— 
their honor and the proofs of their apostleship lie in 
their labors more abundant, in perils, in sufferings, in 
self-denials, in lives of soberness, pureness, and god- 
liness. 

Even here we have not room to characterize indi- 
vidually these great and good men, nor is it needful. 
Their names, their characters, their labors are in all 
the Churches. The portraits of many of them have 
already been presented in the Repository, accompanied 
by sketches from able hands. In our picture we have 
wished to gather them in one group, not only in honor 
to the men themselves, but for a typical representation 
of a hundred years of our history, interweaving among 
the group of our successive leaders the origin and 
growth of various institutions and interests of the 
Church. So here we wish to preserve merely a group- 
ing of outline facts of this same line of succession. 

In the center we have the best authenticated and 
most correct profile of Mr. Wesley in existence. We 
can almost read the character of the man in the out- 
lines of that well-marked face. We need not sketch 
the great man here. He was born at Epworth, on the 
17th of June, 1703. His infancy and youth were 
spent in the atmosphere of that holy household over 
which presided SusANNAH WESLEY. When about six 
years old he narrowly escaped death by fire. At 
thirteen he left the paternal home for the Charter 
House school in London, and at the age of sixteen 
entered Christ Church College, Oxford, and afterward 
became Fellow of Lincoln College. In 1729 he assumed 
the leadership of the “Holy Club” at Oxford. The 
term Methodist was very soon applied to them in jest. 
In October, 1735, he embarked on a missionary tour 
for America. He returned in 1738, and in a few days 
was proclaiming in the pulpits of London, “If any 
man be in Christ he is a new creature.” In the same 
year he visited Herrnhut, and received new life and 
inspiration from the Moravians. Soon expelled from 
the pulpits of the Establishment, himself, his brother 
Charies, and Whitefield went to the “Societies,” assem- 
blies partly formed through the labors of the Mora- 





vians, and to and fro in the country preaching almost 
daily. These “Societies” afforded a nucleus and form 
for the more thoroughly-organized Methodist societies, 
and the foundation of Methodism was laid. On the 
llth of November, 1739, the foundery in Moorfields 
was opened for regular public worship. This date is 
considered the epoch of Methodism. Thirty years 
later, on the 3d of August, 1769, he recognized the 
new movement in America, and Richard Boardman 
and John Pilmoor were sent over the Atlantic as the 
first missionaries. In 1771 he sent the immortal 
Asbury, who proved not inferior to himself in zeal, 
activity, and perseverance. On the 2d day of Sep- 
tember, 1784, he consecrated Dr. Thomas Coke as 
“Superintendent of the work of the ministry in 
America.” Coke immediately embarked for America, 
and at the celebrated Christmas Conference, 1784, the 
American Church was organized, and Thomas Coke 
and Francis Asbury were recognized as general super- 
intendents, or bishops. Seven years later, on the 2d 
of March, 1791, the illustrious founder of Methodism 
died in peace, being in the eighty-eighth year of his 
age and the sixty-fifth of his ministry. 

The next four portraits in the order of time are 
Thomas Coke, Francis Asbury, Richard Whatcoat, and 
William M’Kendree. We do not design to sketch 
them here, reserving these apostles of American Meth- 
odism for another place and a more extended treatment. 
Thomas Coke was ordained by Mr. Wesley in Septem- 
ber, 1784, and after a laborious and most eventful life 
died of apoplexy on the Indian Ocean, May 3, 1814, 
and was buried in the sea. Francis Asbury was 
ordained during the Christmas Conference of 1784, 
and died near Fredericksburg, Virginia, March 31, 
1816. Richard Whatcoat was ordained on the 18th 
of May, 1800, and died at Dover, Delaware, July 5, 
1806, aged seventy years. William M’Kendree was 
the first native American bishop. He was ordained 
bishop on the 18th of May, 1808, and died on the 5th 
of March, 1835, having nearly attained the age of 
seventy-eight. 

On the 14th of May, 1816, Enoch George and 
RosBerT R. Rosperts were elected bishops, and on the 
17th were ordained to that office. Enocnw GEorGE 
was a native of Virginia, born in Lancaster county 
sometime in the year 1767 or 1768, the family records 
having been destroyed by fire, rendering the precise 
date unknown, He died at Staunton, Virginia, Au- 
gust 23, 1828. 

The venerable father Boehm thus describes Bishop 
George: “ He was a short, stout man. His chest was 
large, and this enabled him to speak easily. His face 
was bronzed, owing to exposure, but it was intelligent 
and expressive of benignity. His dress was plain and 
careless, and his hair was coarse ard thick, and parted 
in the middle. He had quite a patriarchal appearance. 
His voice was peculiar for strength and melody, As 
a preacher he was surpassingly eloquent. He had 
unusual power over his audience, and took them cap- 
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tive at his will. At times he was perfectly irresistible. 
As a presiding officer he did not excel. He was a 
good companion where he was well acquainted, full 
of anecdotes; but he was diffident and avoided com- 
pany, and had a perfect abhorrence of being ques- 
tioned. He was very powerful in prayer. He would 
rise in the night, and, putting his cloak around him, 
would spend whole hours on his knees wrestling with 
the angel of the covenant.” He would never permit 
his likeness to be taken, and in order to complete our 
Episcopal group our artist has done the best he could 
to reproduce the face of Bishop George from the 
descriptions of father Boehm, father John F. Wright, 
and others personally acquainted with him. 

RosBertT RicHFORD ROBERTS: was a native of Mary- 
land, the son of a poor farmer, who, at the call of his 
country, shouldered his musket in the war of the 
Revolution. Robert was born August 2, 1776. At 
the age of ten he removed with his parents into West- 
moreland county, Pennsylvania, and was converted at 
the age of fourteen. At the age of twenty he married, 
which created quite a difficulty in his reception into 
the Baltimore Conference, to which he was recom- 
mended in 1802. His talents and great promise, with 
the excellent character of his young wife, carried him 
through, and he was received and appointed to the 
Carlisle circuit. His marriage was still, however, an 
embarrassment to him, and he endeavored to eke out 
the scanty pittance received for his support by main- 
taining a mill. For this he was censured by a vote 
of the Conference. He was present at the General 
Conference of 1808. He preached in several of the 
churches with so much acceptance that by the urgent 
request of the people Bishop Asbury transferred him 
to the pastoral charge of the Church in Light-street, 
in the city of Baltimore. Here he maintained his 
reputation, and after two years was transferred to 
Fell’s Point, thence to Alexandria, then to George- 
town, and in the years 1813 and 1814 he was stationed 
in the city of Philadelphia. The year following he 
was made presiding elder of the Schuylkill district, 
and there being no bishop at the session of the Annual 
Conference in 1816, he was chosen to preside over the 
deliberations of that body. In this position he first 
evinced his peculiar talent as a presiding officer. 
“Calm, courteous, and a perfect master of the rules 
for the government of deliberative bodies, all present, 
including many of the delegates from New York and 
New England, who were on their way to the General 
Conference at Baltimore, were perfectly charmed with 
him, so that at the meeting of that body he was elected 
to the office of bishop.” He laboriously served the 
Church twenty-seven years in this office, and fell asleep 
at Lawrenceport, Indiana, March 26, 1843, aged sixty- 
seven. On a beautiful spot within the inclosure of 
the college grounds of Indiana Asbury University, his 
body awaits the summons of the last trumpet. 

ELIJAH HEDDING, one of the mighty men of more 
recent times, was a native of Pine Plains, Dutchess 
county, New York. He was born June 7, 1780. His 
mother and other relatives were converted in 1789 
through the ministry of Benjamin Abbott. When ten 
years of age the family removed to Vermont, and set- 
tled in the town of Starksboro, on the western slope 
of the Green Mountains. Here he was converted on 





the 27th of December, 1798, and immediately gave his 
name as a probationer in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In the Spring of 1800, being not yet twenty 
years old, he received license to preach, and in Novem- 
ber following left his home to begin the work of a 
Methodist itinerant, under the presiding elder, and was 
admitted on probation in the New York Conference in 
New York city the 16th of June, 1801. By changes 
of boundaries made by the General Conference of 
1804, Mr. Hedding became a member of the New En- 
gland Conference, with which body his membership 
continued till his election as bishop, in 1824. His 
labors in this holy office continued for about twenty- 
five years, and were arduous, trying, and exceedingly 
important in their bearing on the history of the 
Church. From whatever point he is observed, whether 
as a man, a Christian, a minister, or a bishop, he 
appears a mah of might. “His mind, naturally clear 
and discriminating, had been well matured by reading 
and study, by intercourse with men, by a large and 
well-improved experience. He was possessed of great 
simplicity and sincerity of manner, a peculiar and con- 
fiding openness in his intercourse with his brethren, 
that at once won their confidence and affections. At 
the same time, his natural dignity and great discretion 
made him an object of interest as well as of affection. 
The soundness of his views upon the doctrines and 
discipline of the Church was so fully and universally 
conceded that in the end he became almost an oracle 
in these respects, and his opinions are yet regarded 
with profound veneration.” He died at Poughkeepsie, 
New York, April 9, 1852. 

Joun Emory was born on the 11th of April, 1789, 
at Spaniard’s Neck, Queen Ann’s county, Maryland. 
His parents were both members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. He completed his education at Wash- 
ington College, Maryland. His father intended him 
for the bar, and he commenced the study of law at 
the age of seventeen. He was converted on the 18th 
of August, 1806. He was admitted to the bar in 1808, 
and opened an office in Centerville. “On the 9th of 
October, 1809,” he writes, “I made a covenant on my 
knees, wrote and signed it, to give up the law, after 
much reading, prayer, and meditation, and on the 10th 
I did so.” He was received on trial in the Philadel- 
phia Conference in the Spring of 1810. From 1813 to 
1820 he filled the most important pastoral stations in 
the connection, such as Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, etc. At the General Conference of 1820 he 
was chosen delegate to the British Conference. At the 
Conference of 1824 he was elected Assistant Book 
Agent, with Rev. Dr. Bangs as senior, and in 1828 was 
elected Agent, with Rev. Beverly Waugh as assistant. 
In this position he rendered most efficient service to 
the Church. At the General Conference of 1832 he 
was elected bishop. His career in the Episcopacy was 
brief but brilliant. The appointment was hailed with 
joy through the Church. Great expectations were in- 
dulged, and in the three episcopal tours which he was 
permitted to make they were fully met. On Wednes- 
day, the 16th of December, 1835, he was thrown from 
his carriage and so severely injured that he died at 
seven o'clock the same evening. He was in his forty- 
eighth year. 

BEVERLY WAUGH, a native of Fairfax county, Vi» 
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ginia, was born on the 25th of October, 1789. He was 
admitted on trial in the Baltimore Conference in 1809. 
In 1811 he was admitted into full connection, ordained 
deacon, and stationed in Washington City. For nine- 
teen years he continued in the regalar work, filling 
some of the most important charges in the Baltimore 
Conference. Ip 1828 he was elected Assistant Book 
Agent, and in 1832 Principal Agent. He was a dele- 
gate to the General Conferences of 1816, 1820, 1828, 
and at the Conference in 1836, in Cincinnati, he was 
elected bishop. He filled that position nearly twenty- 
two years. The whole term of his itinerant ministry 
was nearly forty-nine years, and during that protracted 
period he never sustained any other than an effective 
relation. One of his colleagues writes: “In whatever 
position Bishop Waugh was placed he proved himself 
a working man. He shared with his colleagues the 
toil and responsibility of the general “oversight, and 
of presiding over five sessions of the General Confer- 
ence, some of which were the most laborious and 
stormy ever known in the history of our Church. He 
presided on an average over about seven Conferences 
in @ year, or say one hundred and fifty in all. And 
so tenacious was he of performing his whole duty that, 
sick or well, he seldom called an elder to the chair to 
relieve him for a moment.” He died in the city of 
Baltimore, February 9, 1858, of an affection of the 
heart. He expired in a moment and without a strug- 
gle. On the 10th his remains were borne to the 
Mount Olivet Cemetery, where also rest the ashes of 
Asbury, George, and Emory. 

We have now reached the living and well known, 
whose portraits and sketches have been given in recent 
volumes of the Repository, and for this reason, as well 
as for want of room, we must give more brief records. 

Taomas A. Morris was born in Kanawha county, 
Virginia, April 28,1794. Was admitted into the Ohio 
Conference in 1816, and appointed junior preacher at 
Marietta, Ohio. The next year he was in charge of 
Marietta circuit; in 1818, 1819, he was in charge of 
Zanesville circuit, with Charles Elliot as junior preacher 
the first year; 1820, stationed at Lancaster; 1821, 1822, 
Christian, in the Kentucky Conference; 1823, Hopkins- 
ville; 1824, Red River; 1825, 1826, presiding elder of 
Green River district; 1827, stationed at Louisville; 
1828, transferred to Ohio Conference, stationed at Leb- 
anon; 1829, Lebanon; 1830, Columbus; 1831, 1832, Cin- 
cinnati; 1833, presiding elder Cincinnati district; 1834, 
became editor of Western Advocate—continued till 
May, 1836, when he was elected bishop. 

Leontpas L. HAMLINE was born in the town of 
Canton, Connecticut, May 10, 1797, and was admitted 
on trial into the Ohio Conference in 1832. At the 
General Conference held in Cincinnati, May, 1836, Rev. 
William Phillips was elected assistant editor of the 
Western Christian Advocate, Dr. Elliott being editor. 
Mr. Phillips dying in the Fall of the same year, L. L. 
Hamline was chosen his successor. In 1841, on the 
issue of its first number, he became editor of the 
Ladies’ Repository, holding the position till chosen 
bishop in 1844. Feeling his health insufficient for the 
duties of the Episcopacy, he tendered his resignation 
of the same at the General Conference of 1852. Since 
that time he has resided chiefly in his own dwelling, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. He died March 23, 1865. 





Epmunp 8. Janes was born April 27, 1807, in 
Berkshire county, Massachusetts, was admitted on trial 
into the Philadelphia Conference in 1830, and appointed 
junior preacher to Elizabethtown; 1831, the same; 
1832, Orange, (this year his twin brother, Edward L. 
Janes, was received on trial and stationed in Philadel- 
phia;) 1832, junior at Orange; 1834, 1835, Agent of 
Dickinson College; 1836, Fifth-street, Philadelphia; 
1837, 1838, Nazareth, Philadelphia; 1839, transferred 
to New York Conference, stationed at Mulberry-street; 
1840, the same; 1841, became Financial Secretary of 
American Bible Society, in which office he continued 
till 1844, when he was elected bishop. 

Levi Scorr was born in New Castle county, Dela- 
ware, October 11, 1802. Was admitted into the Phila- 
delphia Conference 1826, and appointed to Talbot cir- 
cuit; 1827, Dover; 1828, 1829, to St. George’s, Philadel- 
phia; 1830, 1831, West Chester; 1832, supernumerary; 
1833, Kent; 1834, 1835, Delaware district; 1836, 
stationed in Newark; 1837, 1838, stationed in Philadel- 
phia; 1839 St. Paul's, Philadelphia; 1840 to 1843, Prin- 
cipal of the grammar school in Dickinson College; 1843, 
1844, stationed at Union Church, Philadelphia; 1845, 
1846, 1847, presiding elder of South Philadelphia dis- 
trict, and from this position was elected Assistant 
Book Agent at New York in 1848, and in which posi- 
tion he continued till elected bishop in 1852. 

MATTHEW Simpson was born near Cadiz, Ohio, June 
21, 1810. Joined the Pittsburg Conference in 1833, 
and was appointed junior preacher at St. Clairville; 
1834, 1835, stationed in Pittsburg; 1836, Williamsport; 
1837 to 1838, Professor in Alleghany College; in 1838, 
became President of Asbury University, Greencastle, 
Indiana, and transferred to Indiana Conference. From 
1848 to 1852, editor of Western Christian Advocate; 
1852, elected bishop. 

Epwarp R. Ames was born May 20, 1806. Joined 
the Illinois Conference in 1830, and was appointed 
junior preacher on Shoal Creek circuit; 1831, Vin- 
cennes. The Conference being divided in 1832 he fell 
into the Indiana Conference, and was junior at New 
Albany; 1833, Jeffersonville; 1834, stationed at Indian- 
apolis; 1835, 1836, Agent Preachers’ Aid Society; 1837, 
transferred to Missouri, stationed at St. Louis; 1838, 
back to Indiana, stationed at Madison; 1839, Green- 
castle district; 1840, elected by General Conference 
Secretary of Missionary Society, in which office he 
continued till 1844, when he resumed the regular work, 
and was presiding elder of New Albany district to 
1846; 1846 to 1850, presiding elder of Indianapolis 
district; 1850 to 1852, Jeffersonville district; in 1852 
elected bishop. 

Osmon C. BAKER was born July 30, 1812, in 
Marlow, New Hampshire. Joined the New Hampshire 
Conference in 1839, and was Principal of Newbury 
Seminary, where he organized the theological class 
which was the nucleus of the first Biblical Institute. 
He continued at Newbury till 1844, when he was ap- 
pointed to Rochester, New Hampshire; 1845, Manches- 
ter; 1846, presiding elder of Dover district; 1847 to 
1852, Professor in the Biblical Institute at Concord; 
1852, elected bishop. 

Davis WEsGATT CLARK was born at Mount Desert, 
Maine, February 25, 1812. 

EDWARD THOMSON was born at Portsea, Eng.. 1810. 
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Catvin KrixGsLEy was born at Annsville, Oneida 
county, New York, September 8, 1812. The last three 
were elected at the General Conference of 1864. Ex- 
cellent sketches of them were given in the last volume 
of the Repository. 

Three other names appear on our plate: 

JosHuA SouLE was born in Bristol, Maine, August 
1, 1781. When the separation occurred, in 1844, he 
went with the South. He still survives, in great fee- 
bleness. 

JamzEs O. ANDREW was born in Georgia, 1794. He 
entered the South Carolina Conference in 1813. Hav- 
ing married a wife with slaves, his case came before 
the General Conference of 1844, resulting in the “ great 
secession.” 

Francis Burys was not in the regular line of Gen- 
eral Superintendents, but was the first missionary 
bishop of the Church, elected for Africa in 1858. He 
was a native of the city of Albany, New York. An 
excellent sketch of him may be found in the number 
for March, 1859. 

We have thus passed through a rapid sketch of the 
noble men constituting our ‘“ Methodist succession.” 
Recapitulating, we have the following, the first col- 
umn indicating when born, the second when elected 





to the Episcopacy, and the third when died or left the 
office: 

































































Thomas Coke 1747 1784 1814 
Francis Asbury. 1745, 1784 1816 
Richard Whatcoat 1736. 1800 1806 
William M’Kendree 1757 1808 1835 
ESC 
Robert R. Roberts. 1776 1816 1843 
Joshua Soule 1781 1824 1844 
Elijah Hedding 1780 1824 1852 
James O. Andrew 1744 1832 1844 
John Emory... 1789 1832...... 1825 
Beverly Waugh 1789 1836 ....000-c0ccccee S52 
Thomas A. Morris............... 1794 1836. — 
Leonidas L. Hamline ooo 797. 1844 ++. 1852 
Edmund 8, Janes....... 221807, 1844 — 
Levi Scott 1802. 1852 os 
Matthew Simpson..... 2 —— 
Edward R. Ame8.........+++000+.1806 voveee 1852 — 
Osmon C. Baker 1812 1852. —_— 
Davis W. Clark........ 1812 1864.......0000002..——— 
Edward Thomeon....... —_ 1864 — 
Calvin Kingsley...... 1812 1864 — 


Interwoven among the ornamental work of the pic- 
ture will be found a number of statistical items, giving 
quite a conception of the progress and present state 
of American Methodism. The plate has been a labor 
of love to Mr. Jones, the artist, and we feel that he 
has certainly laid ourselves and readers under a 
weight of obligation by producing with great toil and 
care @ picture so beautiful, valuable, and appropriate. 





Boiter’s Bahble. 


CHIMNEY Rock.—In addition to the magnificent 
Centenary picture-we present to our readers a charm- 
ing scene from a painting by the eminent artist, Albert 
Bierstadt, in the possession of W. G. Blackler, Esq., 
of New Bedford, Massachusetts. It has been most 
delicately and accurately put on steel expressly for 
the Repository by Mr. 8. V. Hunt, of New York, who 
is rapidly taking a high rank among the first engravers 
of the country. The subject is a camp of Ogalillah 
Sioux Indians, with the famous Chimney Rock, dis- 
covered by General Fremont, looming up in the dis- 
tance. As the picture so well explains itself, we will 
occupy our space with a sketch from Watson’s Art 
Journal of the eminent artist who painted it, first 
acknowledging our indebtedness to 8. P. Avery, Esq., 
for his services in securing the engraving for us: 


Albert Bicrstadt was born near Dusseldorf, Prussia, in the 
year 1830. His parents came to this country before he was 
two years old. They were impelled to emigrate less by any 
actual necessity than by the desire to breathe a freer atmos- 
phere than that which they enjoyed under the despotic in- 
stitutions of the father-land. Young Bierstadt early exhib- 
ited a love for art, but was not encouraged in it from the 
belief entertained by his parents that it would always keep 
him poor. They continually impressed upon him the hard 
struggles which his cousin Hasenclever, the painter of “The 
Wine Tasters,” had passed through before he was able to 
earn a livelihood. In compliance with their wishes the 
young man engaged for a time in mercantile pursuits; but 
finally, in 1852, he determined on following the bent of his 
own inclinations and became an artist. In 1853 he sailed for 
Europe, and after stopping in London a short time, pro- 
ceeded to Dusseldorf, where he became a pupil of Mr. Whit- 
tredge, who occupied a studio adjoining Mr. Leutze’s, then a 
place of constant resort for most of the leading artists of 
Germany. Here, guided by the friendly counsels of Whit- 





tredge and Leutze, his progress was rapid. After spending 
three years in Germany and a Summer in Switzerland, Mr. 
Bierstadt went to Italy, where he passed twelve months in 
close attention to his studies. He then returned to tho 
United States, and soon after his arrival was ioduced to take 
a trip to the Rocky Mountains in company with the late 
General Lander. There he spent his Summer, making sketches 
of the scenery of that grandly-picturesque region. Last 
year he again visited the Rocky Mountains, California, and 
Oregon, going as far north as Victoria, Vancouver's Island. 
He remained several weeks in Colorado Territory, a couple 
of months in the Yo Semite Valley, with its stupendous 
mountains and wonderful waterfalls, and made the journey 
from San Francisco to the Columbia River on horseback, re- 
turning by steamer to Panama and New York. 

With the preliminary training which he had undergone in 
Europe, it is not to be wondered at that a course of travel 
and observation such as this should produce important fruits. 
But few artists before his time had ventured to penetrate 
regions where the difficulties of communication were, if not 
insurmountable, at least such as to deter any but the most 
adventurous. Mr. Bierstadt, however, made light of the 
hardships and dangers by which his route was beset, and 
thought only of the great object which he had in view. To 
the happy facility which he possessed of ingratiating himself 
with the Indians, he frequently owed his safety. To it is 
also due that remarkable intimacy with their habits and 
modes of life which forms so interesting a feature in his pic- 
tures of those wild regions. 

Mr. Bierstadt has not been as prolific as other artists of his 
standing, if we are to consider merely the number of works 
he has produced. He wisely preferred postponing present 
considerations for the prospective rewards attendant upon a 
great reputation. This is why all the works he has put out 
of his hands are so much thought of by the profession and 
the public. They are painted with a breadth and truthful- 
ness which evince not only the highest order of manipulative 
skill, but a carefulness of consideration that is beyond all 
praise. When you look upon one of Bierstadt’s landscapes 
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you feel satisfied that before a brush has been laid on the can- 
vas its whole plan has been decided, He does not arrive at his 
results by accident or experiment as do many artists. An 
effect of atmosphere or remarkable configuration of mount- 
ain or rock is never forgotten by him. Once he has arranged 
the plan of his work in his mind he dashes it rapidly on to 
his canvas, and rarely or never has to correct his first sketch. 
He is slow to begin, but a commencement made he works 
with great rapidity. This accounts for the remarkable 
breadth and vigor of his style. 

Of Mr. Bierstadt’s works the best are his “ Lake Lucerne,” 
in the possession of Mr. Alvin Adams, Boston; ‘‘ Capri, Bay 
of Naples,” in the possession of the Buffalo Academy of Fine 
Arts; “A Street Scene in the Jews’ Quarter at Rome,” owned 
by the Boston Atheneum; ‘Laramie Park,” owned by the 
Buffalo Academy; and “Sunlight and Shadow,” and the 
**Rocky Mountains.” The two latter he still possesses, 
thongh he has had large offers for them. He has either such 
an affection for them that he can not bear to part with them, 
or he thinks that, like old wine, their value will be enhanced 
by keeping. Several others of his pictures have been sent to 
Europe. His finest work is, perhaps, that which he has just 
completed—* Mount Hood, on the Columbia River.” 


In addition to the two superior engravings already 
noticed, we present a beautifully-engraved title-page, 
prepared for us by the indefatigable Mr. Jones. Its 
principal feature is the little gem-like picture in the 
center of Sugar-Loaf Mountain on the Hudson. 
Reader, have we not redeemed our pledge that the 
engravings of the first number should be almost worth 
the whole subscription price for the year? 


“Lrre’s Day.”—The Repository, we doubt not, has 
been instrumental in developing and cultivating a 
taste for the highest style of engravings. An excel- 
lent authority in the department of art, not of our 
Church, and by no means likely to speak from a too 
favorable prejudice, has said that “the Repository has 
done more to disseminate and cultivate throughout the 
West a love for the beautiful in art and nature than 
any other periodical in the country.” If this be so 
our readers will thank us for directing their attention 
to a series of three engravings, the most pleasing, im- 
pressive, and instructive we have seen for many a 
day. Mr. Wellstood, of New York, who has made so 
many fine things for the Repositery, has placed oa 
our table this series. It is the Story of a Life—to the 
Font, to the Altar, to the Tomb; the Morning, and the 
Noon, and the Evening of a Human Life. The first 
picture gives us the happy infant in the protecting 
arms of its father just about to embark to be christened 
in the Church across the stream. In the second pic- 
ture the year is ripe with Summer beauty, and the 
child, grown to womanhood, is represented as a bride 
led to the altar. In the third and last of the series, 
the funeral procession of this being. now an aged 
woman, lifeless and under a pall, moves before our sad- 
dened eyes. It is the evening of the day, it is the 
Winter of the year. There is something indescribably 
touching in this picture. The series was painted by 
A. F. Bellows and engraved by Mr. Wellstood for the 
famous house of Goupil, in New York, from which 
they may be ordered. 


ArticLes AccEPTED.—A crowd of other matters 
filled up our space and occupied our time so much a 
month ago that we were unable to announce in the 
December number the disposition made of articles that 
had reached us. This leaves us quite a list to dispose 





of at present. Our contributors will find several of 
them disposed of by being published in this number. 
The following we place on file: Day-Dreams; Aunt 
Debby; Edward Young; Savanarola; Fashionable Cos- 
tumes, etc.; Religion on the Plantation; Out of De- 
spondency; Unknown; At My Window; The Little 
Visitor; Margaret; Submission; Trust; Inconstancy; 
Our Life Cross; Prospicio; Midnight; Watching and 
Judging; Song of the Weary; The Inner Temple; and 
Our Life. 


ARTICLES DecLiINED.—The following we will be 
unable to use. Some of them have merit, some fail 
through want of adaptedness; one is anonymous, and 
one or two accompanied only with a nom de plume— 
two kinds of articles we never use: Beneath The 
Cypress; Nature’s Anthem; Thoughts; A Day’s Ex- 
perience; Christianity a Development; Rambling Let- 
ters; Prejudice; The Sabbath; Resurrection of Christ; 
Stanzas; Hope Ever; Weary; A Sabbath Musing; and 
At Eve it shall be Light. 


A New-Year’s GREETING.—Having closed up our 
last necessary article for the number, we have still a 
little space left for friendly greeting to our readers. 
We come to you in the midst of your holiday enjoy- 
ments, wishing you a HAPPY NEW-YEAR, and desir- 
ing to contribute some little share to the intellectual 
and social pleasures of the season. To many thonu- 
sands of you we come as an old friend to whom you 
will give a cordial welcome. We feel quite familiar 
with you; we have so often pictured to ourselves your 
quiet, loving homes that they seem like our own, and 
as if we had a prescriptive right to enter. Be assured, 
we bring you nothing but good-will, and will intro- 
duce to your homes nothing that will mar your pure 
pleasures or suggest one harmful thought. You need 
not fear to introduce us to your sons and daughters, 
and allow us to shake hands with the tender little 
ones. We will only speak to them words of wisdom 
and good counsel, and endeavor to inspire them with 
noble aims and generous purposes. We hope to con- 
tinue our acquaintance and our visits throughout the 
year, and to bring to you, month by month, om 
gatherings of good thoughts, our treasury of valuable 
facts, our inspiring poetry, and our cheerful entertain- 
ment. 

From indications in the newly-forming subscription 
list, we are assured that we shall be permitted to enter 
many new households and make the acquaintance of 
many new friends during the year. To you, also, we 
offer our cordial greetings. We welcome you into the 
circle of our friends, and trust that our acquaintance 
will be mutually profitable. Like the preacher, we 
gather inspiration from the largeness of our audience, 
and when we remember that we are preparing to address 
an audience of thousands, and that these thousands 
are still increasing, we are inspired by the magnitude 
of numbers, and the very sense of responsibility nerves 
us to greater zeal and carefulness. We enter hope- 
fully upon the new year; we go out cheerfully on our 
first monthly visit, and trust in God and the generous 
appreciation of our friends for another successful year. 
May the richest blessings of the Heavenly Father rest 
upon you all, and may his good Spirit ever inspire and 
direct in the mission of the Repository! 
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